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Abuse  it 
and  lose  it 

Sanctuary  may  shut  down 


By  Erica  Ayliffe 

The  Doon  Student 
Association  is  seriously  con- 
sidering shutting  down  the 
Sanctuary  soon,  if  students 
don’t  clean  up  after  them- 
selves,  but  they  have  yet  to  set 

a closing  date. 

The  issue  was  discussed  at 
the  DSA’s  executive  meeting 
Oct.  21.  The  DSA’s  director 
of  student  life,  Becky 
Boertien,  stated  the  condition 
of  the  student  lounge  was 
“gross.” 

In  a recent  interview,  Gerry 
Cleaves,  the  DSA’s  vice-pres- 
ident of  student  affairs,  said, 
“It’s  ranging  from  people  not 
putting  their  stuff  in  the 
garbage  to  somebody  actually 
ripping  up  a napkin  and  leav- 
ing it  behind  for  the  sake  of 
making  a mess.” 

Cleaves  said  the  DSA  is  tak- 
ing steps  to  rectify  the  prob- 
lem by  posting  signs  and 
making  regular  announce- 
ments in  the  Sanctuary. 

Part  of  the  reason  why  a 
date  hasn’t  been  set,  said 
Cleaves,  is  because  of  noon- 
ers  the  DSA  has  booked  and 
the  $100-a-day  revenue  the 
group  would  lose  from  video 
games  and  game  tables. 

“It’s  unfortunate,”  said 


Cleaves.  “We  may  have  to 
lose  money  to  prove  a point.” 
Cleaves  said  Conestoga’s 
housekeeping  staff  clean  the 
lounge  every  day  and  they 
haven’t  complained  about  the 
mess,  but  students  have. 

“It’s  the  students’  money 

and  they’re  just  throwing  it 
away,”  he  said. 

In  the  summer,  the  DSA 
spent  $1,500  cleaning  the 
furniture  in  the  lounge.  The 
furniture  was  bought  a few 
years  ago  with  money  from 
students’  tuition. 

“When  you  sit  down  on  the 
furniture,  you  can  smell  it,” 
said  Boertien  in  a recent 
interview.  “It’s  gross.” 

If  the  DSA  closes  the 
lounge,  it  will  be  the  fourth 
year  it  has  been  closed  due  to 
a problem  with  excess 
garbage. 

Last  year,  the  DSA  shut  the 
Sanctuary  for  a week  because 
of  a mess. 

Cleaves  said  he  isn’t  expect- 
ing any  miracles;  he  just 
wants  the  lounge  to  be 
“realistically  clean.” 

“When  you  have  garbage, 
just  throw  it  in  the  garbage 
can,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  that 
hard  of  a job.  You  have  to 
pass  a garbage  can  at  every 
exit.” 


Andy  Maize,  lead  singer  of  the  Skydiggers,  dances  to  the  music.  The  band  played  ^tros^ 
Kitchener  Oct.  25,  HkSee  page  H2  for  details. 
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Anne  Campbell,  a teacher  at  Westvale 
public  school,  participates  in  the  teachers’ 
rally  Oct.  27  at  the  Kitchener  Memorial 

Auditorium.  (Photo  by  L.A.  Livingston) 


*See  Rally  on  page  3 for  details. 


Money  stolen  from  Doon  cafeteria  safe 

IYIVIIVJ  H,macSw.re  reacted.  “We  pa.ro,  i,  throughout  me  day  and 


By  Sarah  Smith 

A substantial  amount  of  money  was  stolen 
from  a safe  at  the  Doon  campus  cafeteria 
Sunday,  Oct.  26,  according  to  John  Kast, 
district  manager  with  Beaver  Foods. 

Sometime  between  Sunday  at  5:30  a.m. 
and  Monday  at  3 a.m.,  a thief  or  thieves 
apparently  used  a crowbar  to  break  through 
one  of  the  single  doors  and  proceeded  into 
the  kitchen  area  containing  the  safe,  said 


Kast.  No  other  damages  were  reported. 

“I  guess  they  were  only  after  the  money,’ 
said  Kast.  A source  said  the  amount  stolen 
may  have  been  in  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  burglary  was  discovered  early 
Monday  morning  by  a Beaver  Foods 
employee  who  reported  the  loss  to  campus 
security.  The  Waterloo  regional  police  were 
then  alerted. 

Robert  Gilberds,  security  supervisor,  said 
there  are  no  cameras  down  in  the  cafeteria. 


We  patrol  it  throughout  the  day  and 
evening,  and  it  just  so  happened  we  didn  t 
notice  it,  or  else  we’d  have  had  them,”  he 
said.  “We’re  open  to  1 1 o’clock  at  night, 
and  anybody  can  walk  in.” 

He  said  campus  security  is  still  working 
with  police  in  the  investigation.  Gilberds 
said  this  is  the  biggest  theft  of  cash  to  have 
occurred  at  the  Doon  campus. 

The  safe  was  discovered  lying  on  its  side, 
said  Kast,  and  has  since  been  replaced. 


“There  will  be  additional  security  checks 
and  we  will  be  looking  into  further  security 
measures,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of  people  have 
access  at  that  time.” 

Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physical 
resources,  said  Oct.  30,  he  would  not  con- 
firm nor  deny  the  possibility  of  a burglary. 

“I  would  suggest  that  at  this  time  the 
investigation  continues  and  we  re  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a comment  at  this  time  with 
regard  to  what  happened,”  he  said. 
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Conestoga  Room  expanded 


Dave  Burnett,  first-year  food  and  beverage  management  student  serves  Magali  Haillet  a meal  at  the 
Conestoga  Room  Oct.  23.  (Photo  by  Andrea  Bailey) 


By  Andrea  Bailey 

Though  the  opening  ceremonies 
are  being  put  off  until  the  interior 
decorating  is  complete,  the  new 
Conestoga  Room  restaurant 
opened  its  doors  for  business  at  the 
Waterloo  campus  Oct.  14. 

Beth  Esenbergs,  co-ordinator  of 
the  food  and  beverage  manage- 
ment program,  said  the  room  as 
been  successful  since  opening  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

“The  restaurant  itself  has  been 
active  here  for  about  20  years,  as 
long  as  the  food  and  beverage 
management  program  has  been 
around,”  she  said.  “But  the  dining 
room  was  only  half  the  size 
before.  The  capacity  had  been  for 
about  35  people. 

“We  expanded  the  restaurant  into 
the  classroom  next  door  and  dou- 
bled the  size.  Now  the  capacity  is 
for  about  80  people.” 

Esenbergs  said  the  plan  for  the 
expansion  was  proposed  last 
February,  but  there  were  no  col- 
lege funds,  so  it  was  set  aside. 

In  late  May  to  early  June,  she 
said,  the  funds  became  available, 
and  a blueprint  was  prepared. 
Renovations  took  place  in  early 
June  and  continued  through  the 
summer. 

Esenbergs  said  she  couldn’t  be 
more  pleased  with  the  amount  of 


business  the  restaurant  is  doing 
already,  but  she  expects  customer 
numbers  to  pick  up  even  more 
closer  to  the  holiday  season. 

“The  numbers  now  are  averaging 
between  25  and  45,  which  fulfils 
our  expectations,”  she  said.  “Later 
in  November  and  December,  we 
have  reservations  for  about  60 
people.  A lot  of  groups  come  and 
have  their  office  luncheons  to 
celebrate  the  holidays.” 

Esenbergs  said  she  thinks  the 
prices  for  the  meals  are  a main  rea- 
son why  the  restaurant  has  been 
successful. 

“We  charge  $5.25  for  a four- 
course  lunch,  not  including  taxes 
and  coffee,”  she  said.  “At  dinner, 
we  charge  $9.25  for  a more 
elaborate  four-course  meal. 

“This  environment  differs  from 
other  restaurants  because  it  is  a 
formal  dining  room  setting.  We 
have  tablecloths,  fine  china.  There 
is  more  of  a leisurely  pace.  It’s 
quieter  and  more  elegant.  We  want 
to  create  an  image  of  a dining 
room  rather  than  a roadhouse.” 

First-  and  second-year  food  and 
beverage  management  students 
prepare  and  serve  the  meals  to  the 
customers.  Esenbergs  said  they  are 
evaluated  on  their  performances 
in  the  dining  room  and  in  the 
kitchen. 

“Many  of  the  students  here  have 


never  worked  in  a restaurant 
setting,”  she  said.  “We  take  the 
first  four  weeks  of  their  course  and 
go  through  intensive  training  for 
about  three  hours  a week. 
Instruction  is  given  and  they  role 
play  different  situations  such  as 
setting  tables  and  serving  tables.” 
Esenbergs  said  the  first-year 
students  prepare  and  serve  the 


lunches  Tuesday  through  Friday 
each  week.  She  said  the  second- 
year  students  perform  the  same 
duties  every  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings. 

“The  restaurant  is  used  for  con- 
tinuing education  classes  during 
the  other  evenings  of  the  week,” 
she  said.  “They  have  wine-making 
classes,  gourmet  meal  courses  and 


more.  The  facilities  are  well  used 
for  these  kinds  of  classes.” 
Esenbergs  said  the  restaurant 
staff  depends  mainly  on  word-of- 
mouth  for  their  advertising.  She 
said  they  once  ran  a small  add  in 
the  college’s  continuing  education 
guide,  but  the  majority  of  the 
business  comes  from  customer 
compliments  to  one  another. 


Students  given  a helping  hand 


Chef  brings  experience  to  classroom 


professional  chef,  stirs  a sauce  in  the  Conestoga  Room’s  kitchen 
Oct.  23  (Photo  by  Andrea  Bailey) 


By  Andrea  Bailey 

With  the  recent  opening  of  the 
new  Conestoga  Room  at  the 
Waterloo  campus,  many  may  feel 
that  a reason  for  the  success  of  the 
restaurant  is  that  the  food  and  bev- 
erage management  students  are 
learning  under  a professional  chef 
who  has  prepared  and  served 


meals  in  many  areas,  including 
Europe. 

Tyrone  Miller,  a full-time  food 
preparation  instructor  in  the  pro- 
gram, said  the  talent  for  cooking 
came  easily  for  him. 

“I  used  to  travel  around  a lot,”  he 
said.  “I  lived  out  West  for  a while 
and  I lived  in  Europe  for  about  six 
or  seven  years.  There,  I worked, 


travelled  and  learned.” 

The  Kitchener  native  said  he 
took  courses  at  George  Brown  and 
Humber  colleges.  He  said  he  went 
on  to  complete  a practical  work 
term  in  Germany. 

“I  started  out  as  an  apprentice 
chef,”  he  said.  “I  worked  in  many 
first-class  hotels.  These  were 
world-renowned,  famous  hotel 
chains,  which  I think  was  really 
beneficial  for  me.” 

Miller  said,  though  he  has  been 
trained  in  all  areas  of  food  prepa- 
ration, French  cuisine  is  his 
specialty. 

“French  cooking  and  modem 
ethnic  foods  could  be  called  my 
main  area,”  he  said.  “But  I’m  a 
trained  professional  chef,  not  just 
in  one  area.  I do  it  all  from  soups, 
salads  and  sauces  to  main  courses 
and  desserts. 

“I  enjoy  all  areas  of  cooking,  it’s 
all  good.  It’s  pretty  neat  to  make  a 
dessert  then  go  on  to  make  a soup 
or  a sauce.  I also  enjoy  it  because  I 
never  stop  learning.” 

Miller  said  the  concept  of  learn- 
ing also  contributes  to  his  happi- 
ness with  his  job  as  an  instructor. 

“I  like  to  watch  the  kids  use  what 
they’re  taught,”  he  said.  “Last  year, 
it  was  neat  to  see  one  of  the  stu- 
dents go  to  England  and  work  dur- 
ing her  time  off.  She  did  very  well 
and  came  back  well-experienced.” 
Miller  said  he  thinks  the  place- 
ment rate  for  the  food  and  bever- 
age management  program  is  high, 
though  the  course  itself  is 
demanding. 

“It  all  depends  on  the  individual 
students  and  what  they  are  capable 
of,”  he  said.  “Those  who  are  seri- 
ous about  having  a career  in  the 
field  have  to  like  it  and  they  have 
to  want  it.  Every  person  has  to  try 


to  be  the  best  and  get  to  the  top 
because  the  competition  is  high. 
They  have  to  have  goals,  follow 
through  with  them  and  know 
where  they  want  to  end  up.” 

Miller  said  he  is  happy  with  his 
position  at  the  college  for  now. 
Because  there  are  no  good  hotels 
in  Kitchener  now,  he  said, 


Conestoga  is  the  best  place  for 
him. 

But,  he  said,  if  a high-class  hotel, 
much  like  the  ones  in  his  past, 
opened  in  the  area  and  approached 
him  to  be  a chef,  he  would  look 
into  it 

“For  now  though,  Conestoga 
College  suits  me  fine,”  he  said. 


Stratford  campus  opens 
employment  resource  centre 


By  Matt  Harris 

Conestoga  College’s  Stratford 
campus  introduced  its  employ- 
ment resource  centre  to  Huron 
and  Perth  counties  school  board 
guidance  counsellors  and  com- 
munity agency  representatives  at 
a workshop  Oct.  24, 1997. 

“Our  main  objectives  are  goal- 
setting, problem-solving,  and 
self-reliance,”  said  Meg  Garden- 
Smith,  a counsellor  with  the 
Career  and  Employment 
Preparation  Program  (CEPP). 
“The  program  has  no  set 
timetable  for  finishing,  which 
varies  from  the  old  Futures  pro- 
gram that  was  based  here. 

“It  gives  people  the  skills  to  be 
able  to  go  out  and  find  a job” 
Garden-Smith  said  the  program 
only  prepares  people  to  go  into 
the  workforce,  whereas  former 
programs  actually  placed  clients 
in  a work  situation. 

Anyone  16-24  and  out  of  work 
or  school  is  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. Those  over  24  must  be 
receiving  social  assistance. 

The  workshop  was  held  with 

. 


the  Human  Resources 
Development  Centre  in  Stratford. 
Spokesperson  John  Devlin 
explained  the  connection,  saying 
the  college  helped  prepare  people 
with  the  necessary  skills  they 
need  to  look  for  a job.  The 
HRDC  helps  clients  look  for 
jobs. 

Ruth  MacIntyre,  instructor  of 
the  Training/Employment 
Readiness  program,  said  the  pro- 
gram provides  a guideline  in 
looking  for  a career.  “We  try  to 
help  them  realize  what  skills  they 
have  are  valuable  to  employers.” 

In  addition  to  the  programs,  the 
Employment  Resource  Centre  is 
available  for  people  to  explore 
careers  via  the  assistance  of 
books,  videos  and  computer  pro- 
grams. Lynn  Gresham,  the  ERC’s 
information  officer,  said  the  cen- 
tre is  staffed  24  hours  per  week, 
but  they  hope  to  extend  their 
hours  of  operation  in  the  future. 

For  further  information, 
contact  Huron-Perth  Access 
and  Preparatory  Programs 
coordinator  Andrea  Leis  at 
(519)271-5700. 
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Teachers  rally  in  Kitchener 

4,000  teachers  protest  Bill  160  Concerned  parent 

interferes  with  rally 


By  Greg  Bisch 

To  chants  of  “we  won’t  back 
down”  and  “out  because  we 
care,”  the  rally  for  Waterloo 
Region’s  teachers  began  at  Dom 
Cardillo  arena  at  the  Kitchener 
Memorial  Auditorium  Oct.  27. 

“Bill  160  will  not  result  with 
the  improvement  to  education  in 
Ontario,”  said  Debbie  Campbell, 
a concerned  parent,  to  the  4,000 
teachers  in  attendance.  “I  am 
angered  by  a government  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  qual- 
ity of  this  province’s  teachers.” 

Campbell  went  on  to  say  she 
has  four  children  attending 
school  in  Ontario,  including  her 
son  Brian  who  is  in  Grade  4. 

“Brian  has  been  discovered  to 
have  hidden  disabilities,”  she 
said.  “His  teachers,  with  their 
expertise,  have  seen  through  his 
doubts  and  struggles.  To  this  day, 
he  still  holds  a lust  for  life  and  a 
love  for  learning.”  She  added  the 
teachers  were  able  maintain 
Brian's  self-esteem  through 
difficult  times. 

The  rally  had  many  speakers, 
including  union  presidents 
Patricia  Cannon,  president  of  the 
Waterloo  Region  chapter  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Association, 
and  Eileen  Lennon,  president  of 
the  teachers’ federation. 

As  well,  three  local  students 
spoke  in  support  of  the  teachers. 

One  of  them,  JVlelanie  Martin,  an 

OAC  student  at  Elmira  District 
secondary  school,  was  the 
strongest  speaker  of  the  day 


because  of  the  emotional 
response  she  received  from  the 
teachers. 

She  gave  her  own  reason  for 
provincial  cuts  to  education. 

“The  government  is  not  con- 
cerned about  our  education,  but 
is  interested  in  its  own  power,” 
she  said.  “It  is  a proven  fact  that 
it  is  easier  to  control  and  manipu- 
late the  uneducated.  Those  who 
stand  for  nothing,  will  definitely 
fall  for  anything.” 


Elmira  District  secondary 
school  student  Melanie 
Martin.  (Photo  by  Rachel  Pearce) 

Martin  went  on  to  recall  her 
positive  experiences  with  teach- 
ers over  the  years.  She  talked 
fondly  of  her  Grade  9 year  in 
high  school. 

“However,  I am  not  in  Grade  9 
anymore.  I am  1 8 years  old  and  I 
have  a voice,”  she  said.  “We  will 
not  vote  for  a government  who 
takes  away  our  future. 

“We  have  to  rage  against  the 
dying  of  the  light.” 

After  the  rally,  Martin’s  OAC 


English  teacher  Ken  Reid  said,  “I 
would  classify  it  (Martin’s 
speech)  as  the  proudest  profes- 
sional moment  of  my  career.” 

In  fact,  other  speakers  then  used 
her  speech  as  an  example  of  the 
promising  students  which  are 
being  developed  in  Ontario. 

Later  in  an  interview,  Martin 
stated  she  had  approached  the 
teachers ’federations  and  asked  if 
she  could  speak  at  the  rally.  As 
well,  she  noted  she  did  not  get 
her  strong  opinion  from  the 
teachers  themselves. 

“The  teachers  would  not  talk  to 
the  students,”  said  Martin.  “They 
did  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
teaching  propaganda.  We  (the 
students)  had  to  do  our  own  dig- 
ging through  the  Internet  and  the 
media.”  „ 

Providing  music  at  the  rally 
was  Catholic  teacher  Peter  Shaw 
accompanied  by  students.  He  led 
the  teachers  in  many  songs 
including  If  I Had  A Hammer 
and  United  We  Stand. 

Cannon  was  the  last  speaker  of 
the  day  and  received  a loud  cheer 
from  the  teachers  when  she 
announced  that  98  per  cent  of 
local  teachers  were  on  the  picket 
line  Oct.  27. 

Also  well  received  was  infor- 
mation that  the  separate  school 
system  would  follow  the  public 
schools  and  close  completely  on 
Oct.  28. 

After  the  rally,  Gannon  said  in 
an  interview  she  was  pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  day  and  was 
glad  it  was  so  successful. 


By  Rachel  Pearce 

“The  children  of  Ontario  are  not 
safe!”  yelled  Kitchener  resident 
Mark  Blasman,  interrupting  a 
speaker  at  the  Waterloo  Region 
teachers’  rally,  held  in  the  Dom 
Cardillo  Arena  at  the  Kitchener 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Oct.  27. 

The  speaker  stopped  and  about 
4,000  pairs  of  eyes  turned  to 
Blasman  as  he  identified  himself 
as  a concerned  parent  who  wished 
to  address  the  assembly  of 
educators. 

He  was  told  by  a member  of  the 
panel  of  speakers  that  he  would  be 
welcome  to  speak  after  the  sched- 
uled proceedings  had  concluded, 
but  Blasman  called  out  a few  more 
comments  to  the  crowd  and 
stormed  out  of  the  arena. 

Blasman,  a father  of  four  school- 
aged  children  attending  nearby  St. 
Timothy’s  Catholic  school,  said 
that  the  teachers  are  neglecting 
their  duty  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ontario.  “They  have  bro- 
ken a trust  with  parents,”  said 
Blasman,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
arena.  He  stated  that  he  is  con- 
cerned about  children  who  may  be 
left  with  no  supervision  during  the 
day  because  of  the  teachers’  strike. 
“There’s  no  sense  of  responsibility 


Solar  car  team  intact 

Also:  less  provincial  funding  for  Conestoga 


By  Corey  Jubenville 

College  president  John  Tibbits 
told  the  board  of  governors  Oct. 

27  that,  despite  missing  this  year’s 
race,  the  team  putting  Conestoga’s 
solar  car  together  will  remain 
intact. 

The  late  arrival  of  a part  forced 
the  team  to  withdraw  from  this 
year’s  race.  However,  the  team 
from  the  only  college  in  North 
America  to  qualify  will  try  to 
qualify  again  next  summer  and 
enter  the  Sun  Race,  said  the 
president. 

The  Conestoga  team  is  working 
on  a four-wheeled  solar  car  to 
drive  in  the  race  from  Indianapolis 
to  Denver. 

Tibbits  applauded  the  work 
which  has  been  done  on  a $50,000 
budget.  Other  schools  receive 
greater  sums  of  money.  The  team 
from  the  University  of  Waterloo 
received  $650,000,  and  the  team  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  had 
around  $2  million  to  work  with, 
he  said. 

“The  promotional  opportunities 
are  phenomenal,”  said  Tibbits. 
“Imagine  if  we  finished  ahead  of 
some  of  the  local  universities.” 

In  other  business,  Kevin  Mullan, 
the  vice-president  of  finance  and 
administrative  operations,  told  the 


board  there  has  been  a sharp 
reduction  in  money  the  college 
receives  from  the  province. 

According  to  figures  used  at  the 
meeting,  Conestoga  college 
receives  only  73  per  cent  of  fund- 
ing from  1977-78  after  adjusting 
for  inflation. 

“Funding  per  student  to  the  col- 
lege has  dropped  dramatically  in 
the  last  five  years,”  said  Mullan. 

In  1991-92,  the  general  purpose 
operating  grant  from  the  province 
to  all  colleges  was  $723  million. 
By  1996-97  the  GPOG  had 
dropped  to  $581  million, 
20  per  cent. 

At  Conestoga,  this  means  the 
college  will  see  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  funding  per  weighted  unit 
(student)  of  almost  36  per  cent 
into  1998. 

At  the  same  time,  tuition  has 
gone  from  $800  in  1991-92  to 
$1,348  in  1997-98,  a change  of 
over  68  per  cent. 

The  board  also  heard  that  the 
second  edition  of  the  policies  and 
procedures  guide  has  been 
released. 

Speaking  before  the  board,  Bill 
Jeffrey  from  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures committee  said  the  first 
edition  of  the  guide  had  become 
outdated  and  the  goal  of  the  new 
guide  is  to  bring  policies  and 


or  morality  in  those  4,000  people.” 
Blasman  also  called  the  teachers 
“sheep,”  and  said  they  were  being 
pushed  around  by  union  leaders. 

Blasman,  who  said  his  wife  was 
at  home  taking  care  of  their  chil- 
dren, said  his  concern  stemmed 
from  an  article  he  read  in  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Record  about 
a potential  child  molester  stalking 
around  public  schools  in  Timmins. 
The  article  also  mentioned  warn- 
ings that  a strange  person  had 
been  hanging  around  the  public 
schools  in  the  Cambridge  area. 

“You’ve  got  wackos  out  there,” 
he  said,  “and  there  are  4,000 
potential  people  to  take  care  of  our 
children  in  there  (the  arena) 
singing  songs. 

“Parents  just  can’t  cut  :t,”  he 
added.  “There  will  be  a percentage 
of  children  who  will  have  no 
supervision  today.  That’s  a fact.” 

In  a later  interview,  Blasman, 
who  had  been  escorted  by  security 
out  of  the  arena,  said  he  did  not 
achieve  what  he  wanted  to  when 
he  disrupted  the  rally. 

He  said  he  just  wanted  the  strik- 
ing teachers  to  go  home  that  night 
and  consider  the  potential  dangers 
he  thinks  may  threaten  the  safety 
of  children  who  are  not  in  school 
and  have  no  one  to  watch  them. 
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procedures  up-to-date. 

The  handbook  has  been  out  for 
three  weeks,  and  has  already  been 
given  to  all  full-time  faculty, 
he  said. 

“(The  handbook)  houses  all  of 
the  academic  documents  which 
may  impact  on  teaching,  said 
Jeffrey. 

The  new  book,  which  includes 
new  forms  not  included  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  guide,  is  a collection 
of  policy  and  procedure  papers 
and  enhances  existing  documents 
published  in  the  first  edition,  said 
the  head  of  the  policy  and 
procedures  committee. 

Some  of  the  forms  found  in  the 
guide  can  also  be  found  in  the  stu- 
dent handbook. 

The  guide  is  divided  into  three 
main  sections:  academic  policies, 
procedures  and  practices,  special 
needs  services  and  academic 
forms. 

Jeffrey  said  the  book  was  put 
together  using  feedback  from  both 
faculty  and  students. 

He  added,  in  the  future,  people 
will  have  better  access  to  the  infor- 
mation and  revisions  will  be  faster 
and  easier  to  make. 

“Our  goal  is  to  make  sure  all  of 
the  documents  are  on  a web  site 
for  easy  access  for  faculty, 
he  said. 
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Editorial 


The  war 
of  words 


Language  is  a double-edged 
sword.  It  can  be  used  for  the 
common  good,  or  it  can  be  abused 
to  push  self  interests  and  agendas. 
Business,  the  media,  government 
officials  — all  use  language  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  issues  at  hand. 
It  is  a subtle  and  almost  impercep- 
tible twisting  that  can  sway  the 
public  from  one  side  or  another. 
There  is  a word  for  the  careful 
choosing  of  words  to  present  a 
particular  view  that  may  or  may 
not  be  the  truth  — doublespeak. 

A record  of  job  losses  and  plant 
closings  becomes  “downsizing”. 
A walkout  from  the  job  becomes 
to  union  leaders  a “political 
protest,”  but  an  “illegal  strike”  to 
the  government  opposing  it.  One 
person’s  terrorist  is  another’s 
ffeedomfighter.  Assisted  suicide 
becomes  murder.  Bombing 
civilian  sites  in  war  becomes  ‘air 
support.’ 

Language  is  one  of  the  keys  to 

won3se taKes ‘place  fhroSglf  me 
media,  who  do  we  believe?  If 
knowledge  leads  us  to  truth,  how 
do  we  decifer  who  is  telling  the 
truth? 

Our  leaders  tell  us  that  the  cuts 
they  are  making  will  improve  the 
system  and  its  results,  yet  refuse 
to  start  the  cuts  at  the  top  where 
the  taxpayers’  money  is  most 
abused.A  responsible  government 
is  accountable  to  the  people,  not 
just  at  election  time,  but  long 
after.  Union  leaders  tell  us  there 
are  no  other  options  and  that  they 
will  not  back  down,  which  makes 
negotiation  an  obsolete  concept. 
Doublespeak  is  subtle.  It  is 
walking  softly  while  carrying  a 
big  stick.  It  has  been  said  that  you 
can’t  believe  everything  you  read. 
And  you  shouldn’t.  To  every 
story,  there  is  another  version. 
Withholding  judgement  on  an 
issue  until  all  sides  have  been 
heard  and  understood  is  not  only 
wise,  but  healthy.  Make  an 
informed  decision  about  whose 
language  is  closest  to  the  truth. 
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Bill  1 60  presents  fight  of  the  century 
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Rumors  have  been  flying 
about  the  recent  teachers 
strike  in  Ontario. 

Since  teachers  say  the 
fight  is  not  over  money, 
one  has  to  wonder  what 
the  teachers  are  so  con- 
cerned about.  What  is  it 
about  Bill  160  that  has 
teachers  so  worked  up? 
Do  they  have  a right  to 
be  upset? 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  province  wants  to 
bring  in  teachers  who  are  uncertified.  Who 
wants  their  child  being  taught  by  someone 
who  has  no  communication  skills?  Score 
one  for  the  teachers. 

I admit  some  certified  teachers  who  are 
currently  working  may  have  few  or  no  com- 
munication skills. 

I remember  sitting  through  boring  lectures 
given  by  my  high  school  math  teacher.  The 
man  had  not  been  out  in  the  real  world  for 
about  50  years  and  was  unable  to  relate  to 
students.  He  sat  there  telling  jokes  about 
logarithms,  all  the  while  putting  us  to  sleep. 

Maybe  the  government  should  be  looking 
at  updating  teachers  (like  my  math  teacher) 
instead  of  trying  to  bring  in  people  who  do 
not,  and  never  will,  know  how  to  convey 
information  to  other  people. 

Another  point  about  this  strike  deals  with 
classes  overflowing  with  students.  Having 
30  or  35  students  in  a class  with  only  one 
teacher  restricts  the  teacher’s  ability  to  work 
with  students  individually. 

Do  you  think  that  students  with  a learning 
disability  will  get  the  attention  they  need 
and  deserve  after  Bill  160  is  brought  in?  I 
don’t  think  so.  Point  three  for  teachers. 

Truth  is.  the  strike  is  illegal.  Unfortunately 
the  recent  legislation  brought  by  the  Harris 
government  prevents  workers  who  provide 
an  essential  service,  such  as  the  police,  the 
fire  department  and  of  course  teachers, 
from  going  on  strike. 


It  just  so  happens  that  the  government 
who  brought  in  the  anti-striking  law  in  the 
first  place  only  has  one  real  defence.  Harris 
and  his  cabinet  passed  the  legislation  almost 
as  if  anticipating  the  strike. 

The  anti-striking  legislation  is  the  only 
defence  for  the  provincial  government  to 
stop  the  teachers. 

Pertaining  to  students,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  time  teachers  take  off  to 
strike  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  students 
in  the  summertime. 

What  is  this  going  to  do  for  people  in 
Grades  12  and  13?  Because  of  this  strike, 
these  young  adults,  hoping  to  enter  the 
world  of  higher  education,  will  be  late  in 

giving  their  grades  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

With  teachers  on  strike,  higher  education 
possibilities  for  students  will  be  limited. 


Another  point  for  the  government. 

Being  a former  teachers’  aide  in  an 
inner-city  classroom,  I was  there  to  see  the 
implications  of  the  last  education  cuts.  An 
overly  crowded  classroom  was  filled  with 
students  uncertain  of  their  educational 
future. 

Why  is  the  government  trying  to  hurt  our 
children?  John  Snobelen,  who  is  not  a high 
school  graduate,  can  only  be  partly  blamed 
for  the  changes.  No  longer  can  he  be  used 
as  the  scapegoat  for  government. 

If  the  people  at  Queen’s  Park  are  so 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  children, 
as  Mike  Harris  wants  us  to  believe,  when 
will  they  listen  to  Ontario’s  teachers? 

The  fight  of  the  century  was  not  when 
Tyson  fought  Holyfield,  it  was  when  the 
province  decided  to  take  on  the  building 
blocks  of  tomorrow. 


Commentary 


Breastfeeding  a taboo  worth  tossing 


Alison 

Shadbolt 


How  did  one  of  the  most 
natural  acts  in  human 
history  become  so  taboo 
in  our  culture? 

Not  only  are  women 
expected  to  breastfeed 
their  babies  behind 
closed  doors,  they’re 
expected  to  keep  quiet 
about  it. 

Many  women  feel  lonely 

and  isolated  during  their  first  few  months  as 
mothers.  Most  of  these  feelings  are  attribut- 
ed to  fluctuating 

hormones,  and  post-natal  depression  is 
certainly  very  real. 

But  most  people  never  consider  that 
breastfeeding  in  a society  which  prefers  not 
to  know  such  things  exist  can  cause  feelings 
of  isolation  just  as  easily  as  hormones  can. 

A new-born  baby  demands  to  be  fed  every 
couple  of  hours,  day  and  night.  Unless  the 
mother  is  willing  to  use  bottles,  this  makes 
going  anywhere,  from  the  mall  to  dinner  to 
a party,  very  tricky. 

In  many  public  places,  breastfeeding,  even 
discretely,  is  frowned  upon  by  both  staff 


and  other  patrons.  The  mother  is  often 
asked  to  leave  friends  and  family  and  hide 
out  in  the  washrooms.  Not  only  is  this  iso- 
lating for  the  mother,  it’s  unhygienic  for  the 
child.  Can  you  imagine  eating  a plate  of 
spaghetti  in  the  restaurant  bathroom? 

Washrooms  also  aren’t  the  most  practical 
places  to  feed  a baby  because  the  majority 
don’t  have  chairs.  People  seem  to  see 
feeding  babies  like  filling  up  the  gas  tank: 
the  babies  open  their  mouths,  latch  on,  fill 
up  and  away  they  go.  In  reality,  babies  often 
take  a long  time  to  feed  and  its 
uncomfortable  for  the  mother  to  do  this 
standing  in  a cramped  washroom,  juggling 
a baby  and  dodging  other  people. 

Even  at  friends’ houses,  mothers  are  often 
expected  to  leave  the  party  and  lock 
themselves  in  a bedroom  when  they 
breastfeed. 

Ending  the  taboo  on  talking  about  and 
seeing  breastfeeding  might  help  relieve 
some  of  the  health  problems  associated 
with  new-boms. 

The  common  belief  is  that  babies  pop  out 
of  the  mother  knowing  exactly  what  to  do. 
Many  mothers  never  get  the  chance  to  talk 


to  other  women  and  find  out  this  is  not  the 
case  for  a lot  of  infants.  Many  have  trouble 
feeding  and  their  parents  don’t  realize  this 
does  not  mean  they  aren’t  hungry. 
Consequently,  the  babies  lose  weight  and 
can  develop  serious  health  problems. 

One  of  die  arguments  against  bringing 
breastfeeding  out  into  the  open  is  that 
seeing  women’s  breasts  will  harm  children. 
In  the  case  of  younger  children,  we  are 
assuming  they  share  the  adult  view  of 
breasts  as  sexual  objects.  This  means 
letting  them  see  a woman  breastfeed  is  akin 
to  letting  them  look  at  pornography. 

Older  children  have  already  absorbed 
mainstream  society’s  idea  that  breasts  can 
only  be  seen  as  sexual.  Being  exposed  to 
women  breastfeeding  may  cause  some 
initial  giggles,  but  I don’t  see  how  it  can 
harm  adolescents  to  see  breasts  in  another 
context. 

One  of  the  main  barriers  to  public 
breastfeeding  is  that  many,  but  not  all, men 
feel  uncomfortable  when  their  image  of  the 
perfect  Playboy  bunny  breast  is  shattered 
by  a mother  and  baby  sitting  on  a bench  in 
the  mall. 


Drop  us  a line. 

We  welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

nx-y. 
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‘She  was  always  exciting  and  interesting’ 

Students  honor  memory  of  classmate 


By  Rachel  Pearce 

Classmates  of  Melissa  Hare,  the 
third-semester  practical  nursing 
student  who  died  in  a car 
accident  Thanksgiving  weekend, 
have  collected  donations  in  her 
memory. 

They  are  still  unsure  where  the 
money  from  the  Melissa  Hare  fund 
will  go,  said  practical  nursing  stu- 
dent and  friend,  19-year-old 
Catharine  Lemon.  She  said  the 
fund  may  go  to  help  sufferers  of 
spina  bifida  (a  degenerative  dis- 
ease which  causes  deformities  in 
the  spine),  or  to  a fund  Melissa’s 
parents  had  set  up  for  her  15-year- 
old  brother,  Steven  Hare.  The 
Steven  Hare  Trust,  Lemon  said, 
was  set  up  to  help  Steven  pay  for 
his  education. 

Lemon  said  it  is  uncertain  at  this 
point  where  the  funds  would  go 


because  while  Melissa  was  very 
concerned  about  spina  bifida,  “she 
really  looked  after  her  brother.” 
Lemon,  who  said  she  became 
good  friends  with  Hare  while  they 
worked  on  their  practical  training 
together,  said  she  was  a well-liked 
person.  “She  was  really  outgoing. 
She  was  always  exciting  and 
interesting.” 

Hare,  19,  who  died  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  12  in  a car  accident  near 
Wingham,  attended  Wingham 
District  high  school  before  coming 
to  Conestoga  College. 

She  was  described  by  her  nursing 
theory  instructor,  Lois  Knighton, 
as  having  been  a hard-working  stu- 
dent who  was  very  bubbly. 
Knighton  added  that  Hare 
appeared  to  her  to  be  very  spirited 
and  unafraid  to  take  risks. 

“She  certainly  had  a wide  circle 
of  friends  within  the  class  ” said 


Melissa  Hare  (Contributed  photo) 


Knighton,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  many  friends  outside  the 
class,  too. 

About  30  to  35  students  went  on 
an  organized  bus  trip  to  attend 


Hare’s  funeral,  held  at  the 
MacKenzie  and  McCreath  funeral 
home  in  Lucknow,  Wednesday, 
Oct.  15,  at  1:30  p.m. 

Lee  Robinson,  another  third- 
semester  practical  nursing  student, 
attended  Hare’s  funeral.  Robinson, 
who  described  herself  as  a very 
good  friend,  said  Hare  .was 
affectionate  and  always  had  hugs 
for  everyone. 

“I  don’t  think  I ever  saw  her 
down,”  she  said.  “She  was  always 
in  a good  mood.  She  was  definite- 
ly prime  material  for  nursing.” 
Lemon  agreed  that  Hare  seemed 
to  enjoy  nursing  very  much  and 
worked  very  well  with  clients. 
Lemon  said  that,  about  a week 
before  the  accident.  Hare  had  been 
able  to  participate  in  a delivery. 
She  taught  the  father  how  to  hold 
and  how  to  wash  the  baby,  said 
Lemon,  then  the  father  “gave  her  a 


hug  and  said,  ‘Thank  you  to  you.’ 
“She  was  so  happy  just  because 
she  was  there,”  said  Lemon. 

Hare  was  interred  at  the  South 
Kinloss  Cemetery  in  Lucknow, 
and  is  survived  by  her  parents 
Brenda  Hare  (Johnston)  of 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  and  Peter 
Hare  of  Waterloo;  her  brother, 
Steven  Hare  and  her  maternal 
grandmother,  Joyce  Johnston  of 
Lucknow.  Melissa  is  also  survived 
by  a number  of  aunts,  uncles 
and  cousins. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  mater- 
nal grandfather,  J.C.  Johnston  and 
her  paternal  grandparents,  Bruce 
and  Martha  Hare. 

Those  who  have  any  questions 
about  the  Melissa  Hare  fund  can 
call  Catharine  Lemon  at  896-6188. 

Anyone  interested  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  Steven  Hare  Trust  may 
call  (519)  528-8482  for  details. 


Some  events  suffer  student  disrespect 

Lounge  tough  on  speakers,  women’s  group  told 
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By  Rita  Fatila 

Even  a good  speaker  can  have 
trouble  being  heard  in  the 
Sanctuary,  the  women’s  resource 
group  heard  at  their  Oct.  16 
meeting. 

The  group  hopes  to  bring  in 
Barbara  Pressman,  a speaker  on 
domestic  violence,  to  speak 
at  the  school  in  the  first 

week  of  December. 

Pressman’s  appearance  will 
coincide  with  the  commemoration 
of  the  Dec.  6 massacre  at  Ecole 
Polytechnique  in  Montreal. 

Discussion  initially  focused  on 
making  Pressman’s  possible 
appearance  as  accessible  as 
possible.  Instead  of  speaking  on 
full-blown  domestic  violence,  for 
example.  Pressman  will  discuss 
healthy  relationships  in  an  interac- 
tive show  aimed  at  young  students. 

“I  liked  shifting  it  to  a prevention 
thing,”  said  group  member  Barb 
Kraler.  “All  we  can  really  do  is 
raise  awareness.” 

Pressman  had  also  offered  to  do 
two  back-to-back  shows  for 
Conestoga,  allowing  students  from 


either  lunch  hour  to  see  the  show. 

But  Gerry  Cleaves,  the  Doon 
Student  Association’s  liaison  with 
the  group,  had  reservations  about 
student  reaction  to  two  shows. 

“I  liked  shifting  it  to  a 
prevention  thing.  All  we 
can  really  do  is  raise 
awareness.” 

Barb  Kraler, 
women’s  resource  group 


“To  most  people,  the  lounge  is  a 
place  to  play  games.  People  don’t 
want  to  be  force-fed.  They  go 
there  to  get  away.” 

Cleaves  said  other  events  in  the 
Sanctuary,  like  the  recent  anti- 
violence  Rule  of  Thumb  Theatre, 
had  suffered  student  disrespect. 

“During  Rule  of  Thumb,  we  had 
guys  playing  foosball.  I was  really 
let  down  by  how  some  students 
reacted.” 

Group  member  Joan  Magazine 


agreed.  “I  felt  what  you  were  feel- 
ing and  rather  frustrated  too.” 

The  most  popular  acts  in  the 
Sanctuary  tended  to  be  comedians 
and  bands.  Cleaves  said.  More 

serious  topics  usually  didn’t  fare 

as  well. 

“It’s  not  so  much  the  idea  of  it 
but  more  or  less  how  its  presented. 
The  lounge  to  students  is  just  a 
place  for  them  to  sit  and  eat” 

He  added  students  talking  during 
performances  was  also  a problem, 
although  bands  could  drown  out 
talkers  and  comedians  could 
heckle  them  back.  Some  group 
members,  however,  said  they  were 
uneasy  about  tailoring  Pressman  s 
appearance  to  fit  Sanctuary  atten- 
tion spans  or  possible  hecklers. 

“This  might  not  lend  itself  to 
entertainment,”  said  Kraler. 

“What  we  need,”  said  Magazine, 
“is  someone  who  can  do  more  than 
just  speak.” 

Cleaves  agreed.  “The  lounge 
needs  someone  who  doesn’t  just 
speak,  but  forces  you  to  listen.” 
Two  back-to-back  shows,  howev- 
er, might  stretch  some  students’ 
endurance.  Cleaves  said,  and  it 


would  be  better  to  stick  with  one 
show.  “It’s  easy  to  say,  ‘OK,  20 
more  minutes  and  you  can  play 
your  games.’” 

Group  member  Kim  Radigan 

suggested  the  group  return  to  its 

practice  of  posting  members 
outside  Sanctuary  doors  during 
performances  to  let  students  know 
what  was  going  on  inside.  As 
a group  we  have  to  take 
responsibility,”  she  said. 

The  group  decided  if  Pressman 
came  they  would  hold  one  show  in 
the  Sanctuary  and  the  other  in  a 
classroom.  Finding  an  available 
date  to  use  the  lounge  was  left  to 
Cleaves  and  the  DSA. 

The  rest  of  the  meeting  time 
focused  on  finding  questionnaires 


Tries.  Nov.  11 
10:30  am 

Tlie  Sanctuary 


A time  to  remember 


or  pamphlets  which  would  help 
advertise  Pressman’s  interactive 
show.  The  group  also  discussed 
this  year’s  Rose  Button  campaign, 
an  annual  event  where  buttons 

«vmbolizing  an  end  to  violence 

against  women  are  sold  by  various 
agencies  and  schools.  Proceeds  go 
to  women’s  shelters. 

New  group  member  Anne 
Charles  told  the  group  she  was  try- 
ing to  put  together  a women’s 
studies  course  for  the  general 
education  program  at  Conestoga. 
The  group  promised  its  help  and 
predicted  it  would  be  popular  if 
instituted. 

“Anytime  they  offer  a women  s 
course,”  group  member  Sharon 
Dietz  said,  “people  snap  it  up.” 


We’ve  got  you  coming... 

...and  going  this  Christmas. 

And  we’ll  keep  you  coming  and  going  ail  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discountprice^ 


Student  Return  Fares 


Toronto 

$22 

London 

$18 

Guelph 

$10 

Ottawa 

$85 

Belleville 

$46 

Sudbury 

$96 

Peterborough 

$40 

Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

_i  nnl  inrdiirio  (2  Q T 


Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

^TRAVEL  CUTS  Greyhound 

University  Shops  Plaza 
170  University  Ave.  W. 

886-0400 
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Canada* 

15  Charles  Street  West 

741-2600 
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In  a war  for  marks,  who  really  loses? 

Students  pressured  to  be  best 


Stuart  Mackinnon,  first-year  electronic  engineering,  studies  for  an 
upcoming  test  in  the  Learning  Resource  Centre  Oct.  27. 

(Photo  by  Matt  Harris) 


By  Matt  Harris 

Competition  is  a natural  part  of 
life.  Everyone  experiences  it  at 
some  time  or  another.  In  particu- 
lar, students  feel  the  need  to  excel 
throughout  most  of  their  academic 
career.  At  times,  it  comes  down  to 
going  head-to-head  against  a 
friend  over  who  can  produce 
results  faster  and  better. 

Jim  Gramozis,  a second-year 
graphic  arts  student,  admits  he 
feels  there  is  a good  deal  of  com- 
petition within  his  program. 

“When  a client  comes  in  with  a 
logo  project  for  the  students,  the 
competition  to  present  the  best 
design  is  heavy,”  Gramozis  said. 
“If  you  win,  you  get  your  work 
into  the  market  with  that  company. 
It  gets  you  out  there  as  well  as 
having  something  good  for  your 
resume.” 

Gramozis  points  out  that  a stu- 
dent may  receive  a higher  grade  on 
a given  project  but  it  may  not  be 
selected  by  the  company. 

“The  design  may  not  be  that  par- 
ticular company’s  taste,  but  you 
could  still  get  an  ‘A’  on  the  project 
for  school,”  he  said.  “And  you  are 


always  trying  to  achieve  personal 
satisfaction  with  your  work.” 

Personal  satisfaction  may  some- 
times get  in  the  way.  Individuals 
may  be  so  driven  to  be  the  best 
that  they  only  concentrate  on 
themselves. 

Stuart  Mackinnon,  a first-year 
electronic  engineering  technology 


“Say  there  are  1 20 
people  who  start  this  pro- 
gram. By  the  end,  there 
may  be  only  20  who 
graduate.” 

Stuart  Mackinnon,  first-year 
electronic  engineering 


student,  acknowledges  that  there 
are  those  types  of  people  who  only 
look  out  for  themselves,  but  adds, 
“Some  students  have  formed  study 
groups  out  of  necessity  to  handle 
the  stress. 

“I  think  that  the  stress  level  in 
this  program  is  reduced  because  of 


the  fact  we  work  in  groups.” 

Mackinnon  illustrates  his  point 
by  pointing  out  the  attrition  rate  in 
the  program.  “Say  there  are  120 
people  who  start  this  program.  By 
the  end,  there  may  be  only  20  who 
graduate  for  one  reason  or 
another.” 

There  are  a myriad  of  reasons 
why  some  students  fail.  A heavy 
workload  is  one  of  them.  Combine 
that  with  competition  against  close 
friends  and  it  becomes  that  much 
harder.  Andrea  Heroux,  a third- 
semester  nursing  student,  points 
out  there  are  fewer  jobs  for  nurses 
in  the  workforce  and  that  raises 
the  bar  considerably. 

“With  the  introduction  of  inde- 
pendant learning,  our  workload  is 
much  heavier,”  Heroux  said.  “But 
that  is  only  part  of  the  stress  we 
feel.  In  clinical  situations,  we’re 
up  against  each  other  as  well  as 
more  experienced  nurses.” 

Heroux’s  classmate,  Krista 
Black,  said  the  teachers  promote 
teamwork  but  it  rarely  works  out 
that  way. 

“With  all  we  have  to  do,  it  can  be 
hard  to  always  work  together,” 
Black  said. 


‘We  know  what  the  problems  are’ 

Technicians  outline  computer  problems 


By  Casey  Johnson 

Frustration  seems  to  be  the  key 
word  for  the  ongoing  computer 
problems  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus.  There  are  a lot  of 
unanswered  questions  about  the 
problems  and  a lot  of  curiosity 
about  what  the  solutions  are. 

One  of  Conestoga’s  software 
technicians  explains  that  an 
amount  of  change  this  large  has  to 


have  some  glitches. 

“We  know  what  the  problems 
are,”  said  Wayne  Hewitt.  “Now  it 
is  just  a matter  of  time  before  they 
are  all  solved.  We  are  working  on 
it  full  time  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  problems  are  solved.” 

The  Doon  campus  has  changed 
from  Windows  3.1  to  Windows 
’95,  from  Microsoft  Office  4.3  to 
Office  ’97.  It  has  added  local  hard 
drives  to  all  of  its  computers, 


added  student  accounts  and  given 
the  students  electronic  mail  and 
Internet  access. 

Here  is  a breakdown  of  the  tech- 
nical problems  and  solutions: 

Problem: 

Students  can’t  figure  out  how  to 
log  in  or  change  their  password. 

Solution: 

Students  have  to  make  sure  they 
pick  up  their  account  and  pass- 
word instructions  and  be  sure  to 
follow  the  instructions  accurately. 
Also,  students  only  have  six  grace 
logins.  Students  must  change  their 
passwords  before  their  grace 
logins  have  expired. 

NOTE:  Students  must  be  aware 
that  every  60  days  a new  password 
must  be  entered.  A student  cannot 
use  the  same  password  more  than 
once  because  the  computer  will 
not  allow  a repeat. 

Problem: 

Students  having  problems  with 
e-mail. 

Solution: 

A firewall  (security  device)  has 
been  installed  to  censor  access  to 
some  of  the  Internet  sites  in  and 
outside  the  college. 

It  basically  restricts  students 
from  accessing  certain  sights,  and 
stops  outsiders  from  creating  new 
sights  that  the  college  may  deem 
unwanted. 

Also,  ONET  in  Toronto,  which  is 
Conestoga’s  service  provider,  has 
been  discarding  some  of  the 
students’  e-mail  packages.  ONET 


thought  some  of  the  mail  going 
through  was  just  junkmail  being 
entered  into  the  students’  incom- 
ing e-mail.  Some  pyramid  scams 
and  other  illegal  acts  have  been 
known  to  enter  e-mail  addresses 
this  way.  ONET  has  since  been 
informed  and  has  let  the  e-mail  go 
through. 

Problem: 

Office  ’97  has  had  some  net- 
work installation  problems. 

Solution: 

Originally,  Office  ’97  was 
installed  onto  the  network.  Now, 
the  software  technicians  are  test- 
ing at  the  Stratford  and  Waterloo 
campuses  to  see  if  it  is  feasible  to 
install  Office  ’97  onto  the  individ- 
ual computers  at  Doon. 

It  is  being  tested  at  these  other 
campuses  to  catch  any  glitches 
before  the  technicians  try  it  here. 
Hewitt  said  testing  will  begin  on  a 
couple  of  Doon ’s  computers  soon. 

Problem: 

Students  cannot  access  their 
computers  or  Word,  having  com- 
puter lock-ups  or  computer  crash- 
es (just  quits)  or  the  words  “illegal 
operation  has  been  performed” 
appear  across  the  computer  screen. 

Solution: 

Restrict  students  from  making 
desktop  changes  through  the 
control  panel. 

This  will  prohibit  students  from 
changing  the  screen  savers,  unin- 
stalling software  or  hardware, 
implementing  passwords  to  enter 


certain  computers  and  installing 
programs  themselves. 

One  student  went  in  and  changed 
the  network  neighbourhood  icon 
to  read  “the  cheese,”  said  Hewitt. 

Problem: 

Students  can’t  get  certain  Quark 
fonts.  Or,  the  blue  title  bar  at  the 
top  of  the  screen  turns  grey  (mean- 
ing Quark  has  crashed).  Quark  is  a 
desktop  publishing  program. 

Solution: 

With  Windows  3.1,  Doon  was 
given  an  Adobe  type  manager 
which  allowed  the  computers  to 
use  postscript  fonts.  With 
Windows  ’95,  the  college  pur- 
chased a new  Adobe  type  manager 
which  will  allow  the  computer  to 
use  the  postscript  fonts. 

“Office  ’97  is  not  the  most  stable 
program  in  the  world,”  said 
Hewitt.  “Before  you  print  any- 
thing, save  your  work.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  it  safe.” 

The  computer  problems  are 
being  looked  into  by  Conestoga’s 
software  technicians  Wayne 
Hewitt  and  Adrian  Patru. 

“Mike  Abraham  will  be  coming 
on  board  from  the  computer  hard- 
ware department  at  Doon  as  soon 
as  his  position  there  is  filled. 

He  will  be  another  full-time 
software  technician  and  will  be 
able  to  help  us  solve  these 
obstacles.  There  has  also  been  a 
job  posting  for  a full-time  comput- 
er software  manager,”  said  Hewitt. 

This  will  allow  four  technicians 
plus  two  intern  students  to  help 
solve  the  problems. 
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Peer  health  seminar 
promotes  healthy  diet 


John  Leonard  (left)  and  Ceira  Lawrence  (right)  present  Healthy 
Diets  in  1 C6  despite  lack  of  attendance.  (Photo  by  Becky  Little) 


By  Becky  Little 

Despite  being  moved  from  the 
Sanctuary  into  a more  quiet 
setting  in  1C6,  students  failed  to 
participate  in  the  second  peer 
health  seminar  put  on  by  fifth 
semester  nursing  students  Ceira 
Lawrence  and  John  Leonard. 

The  seminar’s  topic  was  healthy 
diets,  focusing  on  time  and  money 
management  for  healthy  eating,  as 
well  as  the  public’s  knowledge 
deficit  and  media’s  involvement  in 
eating  habits. 

Lawrence  said  when  trying  to 
balance  school,  work,  family  and 
friends,  something  has  to  give  and 
more  people  end  up  picking  up 
fast  food  to  eat  on  the  way. 

Leonard  said  it  is  important  to 
prepare  and  plan  how  to  eat 
properly.  He  said  to  think  about 
what,  where,  why,  when  and  how 
you  eat.  He  suggested  making  a 
journal  to  keep  track  of  current 
eating  habits  to  make  changing 
them  easier. 

He  suggested  taking  note  of 
foods  that  are  enjoyable  to  eat, 
foods  that  are  easy  to  keep  in  stock 
and  foods  that  run  out 
during  the  week.  He  said  making  a 
grocery  list  is  a must  and  can  be 
written  on  the  bus  or  in  a waiting 
room  before  going  shopping.  He 
suggested  getting  acquainted  with 
the  local  grocery  store  to  find  out 
where  the  important  foods  are 
because  the  four  major  food 
groups  are  usually  located  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  store,  not  down 
the  aisles.  Not  shopping  when 
hungry  and  buying  non-perishable 
foods  in  bulk  were  some  other  tips 
on  grocery  shopping. 

Lawrence  said  to  check  flyers  for 
specials  and  buy  foods  on  sale. 


Read  labels  and  check  expiry 
dates  and  shelf  lives  of  products, 
and  buy  food  in  season,  she  said. 

Another  way  to  save  money  on 
food  is  to  cook  in  bulk,  said 
Leonard.  A casserole  or  meat  loaf 
is  quick  and  easy  to  reheat  for  sev- 
eral meals,  and  they  are  nutritious 
because  they  contain  many  or  all 
of  the  food  groups.  “Being  well 
fed  is  not  the  same  as  being  well 
nourished,”  he  said. 

Lawrence  said  taking  lunch  to 
school  can  save  a lot  of  money 
because  many  people  spend  up  to 
$40  or  $50  a week  in  the  cafeteria 
that  could  be  used  for  more 
economical  grocery  shopping. 


People  can  read  about  healthy 
eating  in  the  library  as  well.  Two 
books  presented  at  the  seminar 
were  Food  for  Recovery  by  Joseph 
D.  Beasley  M.D.  and  Susan 
Knightly,  and  College  Survival 
Cookbook  by  Nadine  Z.  Ujevich. 

Lawrence  stressed  the  option  of 
natural  foods  instead  of  pills  and 

shakes.  She  said  to  know  and 

balance  the  four  food  groups.  She 
said  not  to  think  of  healthy  eating 
as  a diet  but  as  a lifestyle  change. 
She  stressed  the  importance  of 
planning  ahead  and  having  a 
positive  attitude.  She  said, 
“College  is  a time  when  you  have 
to  be  your  own  mother.” 


Small  turnout  for  club  funding 

One  club  asks  for  $725  more  than  it  is  allotted 


Doon’s  doctor  says 
diet  aids  don’t  work 


By  Alison  Shadbolt 

Over-the-counter  (OTC)  diet 
pills  and  shakes  do  not  offer  the 
quick  fix  most  users  are 
seeking,  says  Conestoga’s 
doctor. 

“I  think  people  get  frustrated 
with  no  progress  or  with  slow 
progress  (in  weight  loss)  and 
they  want  a quick  fix,”  said  Dr. 
Jodie  Wang.  “There’s  so  much 
emphasis  in  society  on 
being  thin.” 

Wang  said  the  most  common 
users  of  diet  pills  are  high 
school  and  college-aged  women 
who  are  about  five  to  15 
kilograms  overweight.  “Girls  in 
that  age  group  especially  feel  so 
much  pressure  to  be  thin.”  Few 
truly  obese  people  use  OTC  diet 
aids,  she  said. 

Because  diet  pills  like 
Dexatrim  usually  contain 
phenylpropanolamine,  a distant 
cousin  of  amphetamines  like 
speed,  they  may  initially  aid 
weight  loss  by  suppressing  the 
appetite  and  stimulating  the 
nervous  system,  said  Wang. 
However,  they  should  only  be 
taken  over  a short  period  of 
time.  Once  use  is  discontinued, 
appetite  and  metabolism  return 
to  normal  levels  and  the  weight 
returns,  said  Wang. 

An  article  in  the  January- 
February  1996  issue  of  FDA 
Consumer,  a publication  of  the 
U.S . Food  and  Orug 

Administration,  examined  the 
effectiveness  of  OTC  diet  pills. 
It  stated  that  even  the  most 
optimistic  studies  on  the  pills 
showed  using  them  results  in 
only  a quarter  of  a kilogram  per 
week  greater  weight  loss,  when 
combined  with  diet  and 
exercise,  than  diet  and  exercise 
alone.  ! 

This  weight  loss  comes  at  a 
price.  “The  main  side-effects 
are  agitation,  jitteriness,  sleep- 
lessness and  insomnia  anc^ 
problems  concentrating,  j 


because  they  are  related  to 
amphetamines,  so  they  have  the 
same  kind  of  side-effects,”  said 
Wang. 

FDA  Consumer  said  ignoring 
the  recommended  dosage  can 
result  in  elevated  blood  pressure 
and  heart  palpitations. 

“The  main  problem  is  you  can 
get  hooked  on  them.  Not  that 
they’re  (physically)  addictive, 
but  as  soon  as  you  stop  taking 
them,  your  appetite  comes  back, 
so  you’re  sort  of  stuck,” 
Wang  said. 

Use  of  diet  aids  can  also  be  a 
symptom  of  anorexia  or 
bulimia,  she  said. 

Diet  shakes,  such  as  Ultra 
SlimFast,  have  no  medical 
ingredients.  They  are  a low- 
calorie  high-fibre  meal 
replacement. 

“They  do  work,  because  if  you 
have  three  of  those  in  a day 
instead  of  eating,  you’ll  have  a 
much  lower  calorie  intake,”  said 
Wang.  However,  as  soon  as  nor- 
mal eating  resumes,  the  weight 
returns. 

“They  (diet  aids)  don’t  teach 
you  healthy  eating.  The  only 
way  for  people  to  really  lose 
weight  is  to  eat  properly,  cut  the 
fat  out  of  their  diet  and 
exercise.” 

Although  overall  calorie 
intake  and  use  controls  weight, 
it  is  important  to  pay  particular 

attention  to  fat  because  it  l 
contains  nine  calories  per  gram 

compared  to  four  calories  per 
gram  in  protein  and  carbohy- 
drates, said  the  FDA  Consumer 
article. 

Muscle  tissue  bums  calories, 
so  the  only  way  to  use  up  excess 
calories  is  to  add  muscle.  The 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  America 
recommends  a half  hour  of 
moderate  physical  activity,  like 
walking,  dancing  or  sports,  on 
most  days. 

“People  are  always  looking  for 
a quick  fix  and  it  doesn’t  really 
exist,”  said  Wang. 


By  Erica  Ayliffe 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  has  only  received  two 
applications  for  campus  club 
funding  from  a list  of  about  15 
club  ideas  posted  in  the  Sanctuary 
a month  ago. 

The  two  clubs  that  have  formed 
and  who  are  applying  for  DSA 
funding  are  the  Conestoga  chapter 
of  the  Canadian  Information 
Processors  Society  and  Av  Gas,  an 
aviation-related  club. 

The  DSA  provides  $250  a year 
to  each  club  who  fits  into  their 
campus  club  criteria. 

In  order  for  a club  to  receive 
funding  from  the  DSA,  they  must 
submit  an  application  for 
recognition  to  the  DSA.  The 
application  must  state,  among 
other  things,  why  the  club  exists, 
the  benefits  the  club  will  bring  to 
the  students,  the  club’s  goals  and 
activities  and  a proposed  budget. 

This  is  the  second  year  CIPS, 
with  a membership  of  25  people, 
has  applied  for  funding.  In  their 
application,  they  stated  some  of 
their  purposes  are  to  advance  the 
theory  and  practice  of  information 


processing  and  to  establish  public 
awareness  about  the  potential 
impact  of  information  systems. 

The  club  will  meet  once  a month 
with  the  Grand  Valley  chapter  of 
CIPS  for  a dinner  meeting  which 
will  include  a speaker.  In  their 
budget,  the  group  stated  that  these 
dinner  costs  would  be  around 
$350,  $150  more  than  the  DSA 
gives  to  a club.  The  club  s total 
budget  was  $975.  Their  costs 
included  $300  for  a printer  to 
produce  their  minutes,  financial 
reports,  e-mails  and  to  receive 
faxes.  They  budgeted  $150  for 
paper  supplies  and  miscellaneous 
and  $ 1 50  for  seminar  fees. 

Dave  White,  the  DSA  s 
promotion  assistant  in  charge  of 
club  funding,  said  the  group  will 
only  receive  $250. 

Av  Gas,  on  the  other  hand, 
budgeted  $150  for  video  rentals, 
treats  for  volunteers,  publishing  of 
a yearbook  and  promotions. 

The  aviation  club,  made  up  of  23 
members,  plans  to  socialize,  share 
job  opportunities  and  produce  an 
aviation  yearbook.  Conestoga 
offers  an  aviation  diploma 
program  in  conjunction  with  the 


general  arts  and  sciences  course. 

White  said  the  DSA  will  pay  for 
things  like  video  rentals  and  year- 
books, but  draws  the  line  at 
alcohol. 

But,  Becky  Boertien,  the  DSA’s 
director  of  student  life,  said  the 
DSA  will  reimburse  clubs  for 
dinner  costs. 

“If  it’s  part  of  the  way  they  run 
their  functions,  we’ll  pay  for  it,” 
she  said. 

Boertien  said  the  DSA  used  to 
give  money  to  the  clubs  upfront 
instead  of  the  club  producing 
receipts  for  reimbursement. 
Several  years  ago,  she  said,  there 
was  a Friday  Afternoon  Club  that 
would  spend  their  funding  money 
getting  intoxicated  on  Friday 
afternoons. 

“That’s  why  we  have  more 
measures  today,”  said  Boertien. 

Now,  clubs  have  to  fit  the  DSA’s 
club  criteria.  They  can’t  be  social 
or  drinking  clubs,  said  White. 

White  said  he  is  not  happy  with 
the  small  amount  of  clubs  that 
applied  for  funding,  but  said  there 
are  still  clubs  interested  in  starting 
up  such  as  the  drama,  adventure 
and  ski  clubs. 


PRIZES  PRIZES  PRIZES 

LISTEN  TO 


The  Brat 


FOR  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WIN  MANY  GREAT  PRIZES 


INCLUDING:  HEADSTONES  TICKETS 


LISTEN  WEDNESDAY  TO  FRIDAY,  8AM  TO  1PM 
DR  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WIN  MANY  GREAT  PRIZES! 
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Stirring  things  up  for  a cause  *- 


Enthusiastic  faculty  supports  United  Way 


By  Greg  Bisch 

Whatever  possessed  certain  faculty 
members  to  push  wheelbarrels  down  school 
hallways,  wear  ridiculous  hats  and  shout  out 
in  Doon’s  Learning  Resource  Centre? 

A good  cause,  that’s  what. 

Many  faculty  members  continued  their 
effort  in  the  United  Way  campaign  of  1 997 
during  the  end  of  October. 


The  first  ever  United  Way  spaghetti  lunch 
was  held  Oct.  20  in  the  Doon  campus  Blue 
Room. 

For  a $5  ticket,  staff  and  students  had  the 
opportunity  to  taste  a spaghetti  feast. 

“This  has  been  really  successful,”  said 
co-chair  of  the  United  Way  campaign 
Eleanor  Conlin.  “We  are  really  quite  pleased 
with  the  results.” 

Despite  the  success  of  the  event,  Conlin 


pointed  out  there  were  very  few  students 
participating. 

“It  is  difficult  to  get  the  students  out,”  she 
said.  “We  tried  to  pick  a time  when  most 
of  them  were  on  break.” 

Another  problem,  Conlin  added,  may  be 
that  some  students  who  were  willing  to 
support  the  cause  could  not  afford  a $5 
ticket. 

In  the  future,  she  said,  having  two  different 
prices  will  be  considered. 

“As  well,  we  want  to  get  the  Doon  Student 
Association’s  class  representatives  more 
involved,”  she  said.  “Maybe  then  the 
students  would  be  better  informed.” 

However,  Conlin  said,  the  food  was  good 
and  she  gave  credit  to  Beaver  Foods  who 
“bent  over  backwards”  for  the  occasion. 

Beaver  Foods  is  responsible  for  cafeteria, 
Dooners  and  Roosters  food  service. 

“We  originally  wanted  to  make  a deal  with 
them  and  split  the  proceeds  half  and  half,” 
said  Conlin.  “However  they  said  no  to  that 
idea  and  contributed  everything.” 

The  spaghetti  lunch  raised  over  $700  for 
United  Way. 

In  other  activities,  Ann  Wallace,  president 
of  support  staff  union  local  238,  took  the 
LRC  by  surprise  Oct.  25. 

“Twoonie  toss,”  she  called  out.  “Get  your 
campus  kits.  Proceeds  go  to  United  Way.” 

Many  students  at  first  seemed  to  be  quite 
puzzled  at  the  sight  of  grown  woman 
pushing  a wheelbarrel  full  of  little  boxes 
through  a library. 

However,  a small  crowd  soon  gathered 


Leisa  Cronsberry,  a part  of  the  United 
Way  campaign,  serves  up  spaghetti  at 
the  spaghetti  luncheon  in  the  blueroom 
Oct.  1 4.  (Photo  by  Rebecca  Eby) 

around  Wallace  where  they  bought  campus 
kits  for  $2  each. 

The  kits  were  available  in  male  and 
female  versions  and  contained  everything 
from  Rice  Crispy  squares  to  Pepto  Bismol 
tablets  to  advertisements  to  mouthwash. 

“On  Wednesday  we  sold  540  boxes,”  said 
Wallace.  “At  a twoonie  apiece  it  adds  up.” 


Eleanor  Conlin  (holding  box)  and  Diane  Burgess  sell  campus  kits  just  outside 
Roasters  Oct.  23.  Proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  kits  go  to  the  United  Way. 


(Photo  by  Matt  Harris) 
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The  Spiral  Maze 

Former  student  publishes  fantasy  book 

Journalism  program  graduate  publishes  first  novel  directed  at  children  aged  10  and  up 


By  Barbara  Ateljevic 

A former  Conestoga  journalism  student 
who  had  her  first  children’s  novel 
published  last  spring  plans  to  keep  writing 
fantasy  books,  if  she  can  find  the  time. 

Patricia  Bow,  who  took  journalism  at 
Conestoga  in  1994  to  1995,  is  currently 
doing  freelance  work  in  the  department  of 
public  affairs  at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Her  first  novel  is  entitled  The  Spiral 
Maze. 

“The  immediate  idea  was  that  I just 
wanted  to  write  something  about  mazes 
because  I’m  fascinated  by  them,”  said 
Bow. 

Bow  said  she  spent  a couple  years 
working  on  The  Spiral  Maze  and  it  “sort  of 
evolved.” 

She  said  she  didn’t  decide  to  write  a 
children’s  novel  but  that’s  what  it  turned 
out  as. 

“I  decided  to  write  a story  which  was 
really  for  me.  I don’t  really  write  for 
children  or  an  age  group,  but  for  anyone 
who  likes  fantasy.  I just  write  a story  that  is 
there  to  be  written,”  Bow  said. 

“I  think  it  seems  to  target  somebody 
around  12  (years  old)  because  that’s 
probably  where  I am  in  some  comer  of  my 
mind,”  she  said. 

The  book  is  targeted  for  children  10  and 
up,  according  to  Bow’s  publisher, 
Thistledown  Press.  Bow  said  she  thinks 
that  age  group  is  able  to  use  their 
imagination  more  than  when  they  get  older, 
and  start  getting  involved  with  dating  and 
other  things. 

“That’s  the  time  when  you  can  really  have 
fun  with  reading,”  she  said.  “I  just  like  that 
age  group.” 


Bow’s  novel  takes  place  150  years  ago 
when  a young  woman,  Charlotte,  is 
kidnapped  by  an  evil  man  named  Dexter 
who  wants  to  marry  her.  She,  however, 
wants  to  travel  the  world  and  see  things  for 
herself,  not  to  marry  him.  Dexter  takes 
Charlotte  to  one  of  the  worlds  she  had 
devised  through  spiral  mazes,  where 
Dexter  is  God.  The  two  worlds  are  attached 
by  a maze  bridge  and  one  is  a world  of 
possibilities  because  it  is  not  yet 
completed. 

The  hero,  a young  man,  receives  a 
message  from  his  dead  twin  brother  that  he 
has  to  help  Charlotte.  He  finds  her  and  they 
escape  but  are  pursued  by  Dexter  until  a 
battle  between  the  two  finishes  the 
novel  off.  Bow  said  she  hopes  this  novel  is 
fun  for  children. 

“I  decided  to  write  a story 
which  was  really  for  me.  I 
don’t  really  write  for  children 
or  an  age  group,  but  for 
anyone  who  likes  fantasy.” 

Patricia  Bow 


Right  now,  however,  she  has  a contract 
with  the  University  of  Waterloo  and  usual- 
ly ends  up  taking  work  home  with  her.  At 
10  in  the  evening,  when  she  is  finally  done, 
she  said,  she  doesn’t  really  feel  like  writing 
about  what’s  happening  in  some  alternate 
world.  She  said  as  much  as  she  enjoys  her 
job,  she  would  like  to  have  more  time  to 
write. 


“It  would  be  nice,  perhaps,  to  have  a more 
settled  life  but  it’s  really  important  to 
be  able  to  work.” 

She  has  written  articles  for  UW  magazine 
and  does  various  brochures  and 
information  booklets,  among  other  things. 
Bow  said  she  plans  to  work  there  as  long  as 
possible  if  her  contract  is  renewed. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  doing  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  thing  I’m  doing  right  now  because  I 
really  like  working  at  the  university,”  she 
said.  “I  really  feel  at  home  here.” 

Bow  said  the  seven  months  she  worked  at 
a community  paper  was  fun  and 
challenging  in  many  ways  but  it  didn’t 
really  suit  her  because  she  didn’t  feel  she 
fit  into  the  community  very  well. 

“You  really  have  to  fit  into  a community 
to  work  on  a small-town  paper.  Here 
(U  of  W),  I felt  instantly  as  if  I was  a part 
of  this  community,”  she  said. 

Bow,  who  is  married  and  has  a 25-year- 
old  son,  graduated  from  Carleton 
University  with  history  and  then  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  a library 
science  degree.  For  10  years,  she  worked 
as  a librarian  but  didn’t  enjoy  it. 

“I  learned  how  to  use  libraries  but  I didn’t 
like  working  in  one,”  she  said. 

Bow  then  stayed  at  home  and  did  a lot  of 
writing  before  getting  a job  at  Maclean 
Hunter  Media  Monitoring  in  Toronto. 
There,  she  worked  as  a press  reader  for  a 
couple  of  years  before  taking  journalism 
at  Conestoga. 

After  graduating  from  Conestoga  in  1996, 
she  worked  at  the  New  Hamburg 
Independent  as  a reporter/photographer  for 
seven  months  covering  a maternity  leave. 

Bow  said  she  learned  many  skills  at 
Conestoga  but  feels  the  most  important 


was  learning  how  to  write  a non-fiction 
news  piece. 

“That’s  been  extremely  useful  in  knowing 
how  to  write  a story  because  you  can  think 
about  the  story  and  ask  yourself  what  is  the 

“I  always  liked  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing something  that  might  be  a 
little  difficult  and  explaining  it  in 
clear  and  simple  English.” 

Patricia  Bow 


essence  of  the  story  and  put  it  in  the  first 
paragraph  in  50  words,”  she  said.  “If  you 
can  do  that  you’ve  understood  the  whole 
story  and  you  can  write  from  there.  That 
was  an  extremely  important  thing  I learned 
from  there  (Conestoga).” 

Some  professors  know  so  much  but  can’t 
explain  it  in  easy,  understandable  language, 
said  Bow. 

It  is  quite  valuable  to  professors  if  you 
can  turn  confusing  terms  into  plain  English 
and  it  is  still  correct.  She  said  it  is  like 
being  a translator  because  it  is  like  another 
language.  If  you  turn  it  into  plain  English 
you’re  being  a translator,  too,  she  said. 

“When  I went  into  the  journalism 
program,  I had  the  idea  that  I-wasn’t  going 
to  be  a journalist  but  that  I was  going  to  be 
the  kind  of  person  that  writes  information 
leaflets,”  she  said.  “I  always  liked  the  idea 
of  taking  something  that  might  be  a little 
difficult  and  explaining  it  in  clear  and 
simple  English  so  that  people  could 
understand  it  — useful  things.  Actually, 
that’s  what  I’m  doing  now.” 
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by  Jamie  Yates 

Six,  the  latest  release 
by  the  vintage  1980s 
band  Loverboy,  is  a 
trip  down  memory 
lane  for  all  those  who 
enjoyed  their  classic 
pop-rock  tunes. 

Seventeen  years 
after  their  first  release 
Loverboy,  the  band 
has  put  out  another 
album  to  entertain 
fans  both  old  and  new. 

The  first  song  on  the 
lengthy  album  is  Bjg 
Picture,  a tune  char- 
acteristic of  the  origi- 
nal Loverboy  style. 
The  basic  pop-rock 
song  contains  a 
skilled  guitar  solo,  but 
the  song  drags  on  for 
about  6 1/2  minutes. 
This  may  be  long  for 
listeners  who  enjoy 
the  quick,  to-the- 
point  songs  of  today. 


The  album  continues 
with  a mixture  of 
blues  and  pop-rock. 
Nobody  Cares  is  the 
basic  rock  song  with 
typical  '80s  tough  guy 
vocals,  while 

Goodbye  Angel  is  a 
softer  love  song. 

Maybe  Someday 
starts  with  harmo- 
nized acoustic  and 
electric  guitars. 
Drums  kick  in  after  a 
minute,  forming  yet 
another  '80s  love 
song. 

Tortured,  the  last 
song  on  the  album,  is 
soft  with  echoing 
lyrics.  It  is  reminis- 
cent of  a high  school 
slow  dance  song. 

Six  is  an  album 
dominated  by  guitar 
sounds  and  solos.  It 
will  definitely  be 
enjoyed  by  dedicated 
fans.  The  band's  style 
hasn't  changed  drasti- 
cally. 

If  you  like  '80s 
music  or  feel  the 
decade  just  calling 
you  back,  Six 
definitely  offers  vin- 
tage '80s  tunes. 
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Is 

Canad 
a land 
founded 
by 

losers? 

by  Becky  Little 


If,  at  first,  Will  Ferguson  comes 
across  as  a bitter,  self  righteous, 
Canadian-bashing  jerk,  keep  read- 
ing. Why  I Hate  Canadians  is  an 
insightful  look  into  Canadian  his- 
tory through  the  eyes  of  a hockey 
fan,  world  traveller  and,  most 
importantly,  non-professor. 

Ferguson  will  take  you  on  a trip 
through  his  Canada.  He  will 
explain  why  Quebec  is  a joke  and 
Canada  is  the  punch  line.  He  will 
describe  the  embarrassment  of  not 
’having  a Canadian  folk  dance.  He 
will  also  show  how  it  feels  to  be 
mistaken  for  a Barenaked  Lady. 

Why  I Hate  Canadians  is  not 
your  usual  piece  of  Canadian  lit- 
erature, like  My  Canada  and  other 
works  that  spew  out  how  wonder- 
ful it  is  to  be  Canadian  and  thank 
God  we  are  not  American  nation- 
alistic nonsense. 

Ferguson  takes  a realistic  look  at 
what  it  means  to  be  Canadian  and, 
in  the  process,  he  explains  the 
three  themes  of  Canadian  history: 
keeping  the  Americans  out,  keep- 
ing the  French  in,  and  trying  to 
get  the  Natives  to  somehow  disap- 
pear. 

Why  I Hate  Canadians  is  not 


entirely  a history  book,  but  it  does 
give  some  background  on  the 
founding  of  Canada  often  left  out 
by  other  history  books,  especially 
when  Ferguson  says,  "It  is  easy 
and  even  tempting  to  dismiss 
Canada  as  a land  founded  by 
losers." 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  for  read- 
ing the  book  is  that  it  is  funny. 
Ferguson  points  out  a couple  of 
times  how  Canadians  pride  them- 
selves on  being  nice.  "The  bland- 
est adjective  in  the  English 
language  and  we  have  claimed  it 
proudly  as  our  own,"  he  writes. 

The  understanding  is  that 
Ferguson  does  not  hate  Canada. 
In  fact,  he  says  he  really  likes 
Canada  even  though,  as  he  points 
out,  half  of  Canada  is  permanent- 
ly frozen. 

He  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
explain  how  the  problems  with 
this  country  don't  lie  with  the 
country,  they  lie  with  us,  its 
inhabitants.  Canada  is  not  the 
problem,  Canadians  are  the  prob- 
lem 

This  book  is  both  entertaining 
and  educational  - a combination 
not  found  very  often. 
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The  opening  sequence  of  Pond  Life  tells 
you  a lot  about  the  cartoon  and  its  star,  Dolly 
Pond. 

Dolly  is  in  a huge  aquarium  and  only  manages 
to  take  a quick  gasp  of  breath  before  being 
pulled  back  underwater  by  family  and  friends. 

Being  trapped  in  a small  town  with  no  job,  no 
boyfriend  and  an  exasperating  collection  of 
friends  and  relatives  doesn't  seem  like  the  fun- 
niest situation  in  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  tal- 
ented writer  and  director  Candy  Guard, 
however,  it  is. 

Pond  Life  appears  on  Teletoon,  a specialty 
channel  being  offered  by  Rogers  Cable,  and 
chronicles  the  life  of  Dolly.  She  has  glasses,  a 
big  nose  and  frequently  gets  herself  into  sticky 
situations.  In  "Birthday  Suit,"  for  example,  she 
tricks  a woman  at  a clothes  shop  into  giving  up 
an  outfit.  Dolly  buys  the  outfit  to  wear  at  her 
birthday  party,  only  to  find  the  woman  she 
tricked  is  her  waitress.  In  another  episode, 
Dolly  is  elated  to  have  won  a poetry  competi- 
tion, until  she  learns  it's  a competition  for  13- 
year-olds. 

Of  course,  Dolly  can't  provide  all  the  laughs  in 
Pond  Life  by  herself.  She  is  helped  out  by  her 
sensible  best  friend  Belle,  her  concerned  par- 
ents, her  pushy  older  sister  and  her  dim-witted 
ex-boyfriend  Nobby.  While  the  drawing  style 


V 


of  Pond  Life  isn't  exactly  the  most  sophisti- 
cated, the  quick  dialogue  is  second  to  none, 
laced  with  "Briticisms"  and  mild  swearing. 

In  one  episode,  Dolly  tries  to  seduce  her 
osteopath  by  saying,  "Oh,  I know  you  fancy  me. 
Come  on,  give  me  a snog."  In  the  same  episode, 
she  tries  to  weasel  her  way  out  of  therapy  by 
telling  her  therapist,  "I  can  spend  30  quid  on  10 
pints  of  lager  and  it's  much  more  therapeutic. 
So  piss  off."  After  being  told  she's  full  of  rage, 
Dolly  responds,  "Yes,  well  it's  better  than  being 
full  of  s— t.  Good  bye." 

Teletoon  airs  Pond  Life,  with  its  light  obscen- 
ities and  occasional  nudity,  during  its  block  of 
"adult"  programming.  This  is  understandable 
after  watching  an  episode  where  Dolly  acciden- 
tally drops  acid  at  Glastonbury,  the  British 
music  festival.  She  ends  up  running  naked,  with 
a crown  on  her  head,  screaming  that  she's 
Margaret  Thatcher  before  jumping  on  stage 
with  Bob  Dylan  and  informing  the  audience 
that  he's  the  Antichrist. 

Reviewers  have  compared  Pond  Life  to 
American  sitcoms  such  as  Roseanne,  Friends 
and  Ellen.  But  after  seeing  Pond  Life,  one  has 
to  agree  with  Channel  4 that,  "Dolly's  neuroses 
are  British  to  the  bone." 

Pond  Life  appears  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  at  9:30  p.m.  on  Teletoon. 


by  Rita  Fatila 
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Spring  Break  (9S 


Panama  CityBeach,  Florida 
Acapulco,  Mexico 


Trip  Information  Day 
Tues.  Nov.  4 
9:30  am  - 2:30  pm 
The  Sanctuary 


Trip  Details  and 
Pricing  is  available  at 
the  D SA  Office 
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rendition  of  "Please"  drew  extra  attention. 

The  less  than  ideal  acoustics  in  the  massive 
SkyDome  went  unnoticed  by  the  more  than 
53,000  who  stayed  for  the  entire  high  energy 

A lively  warm-up  set  by  California's  Third 
Eye  Blind  had  the  crowd 
in  a good  mood,  if  the 
mood  wasn't  lessened  a 
bit  by  Scottish  D.J. 
Howie  B.'s  thumping 
jungle  set  before  the 
main  act  hit  the  stage. 

Yet,  whatever  was  lost  in 
the  wait  was  gained  when 
U2  appeared  slightly 
before  9 p.m. 

During  a spirited  run- 
through  of  "I  Still 
Haven't  Found  What  I'm 
Looking  For",  lead  singer 
Bono  told  the  crowd  that 
the  band  had  a plan:  "To 
eat  the  corporate  monster 
before  it  ate  us." 

Bono  was  referring  to  the 
band's  lack  of  a sponsor 
and  partially  answering 
to  critics  of  the  $55  tick- 
et, but  he  hardly  needed 

to  on  a night  when 

played  a senhaUncSd  several  songs  from  Torontonians  were  so  glad  to  have s the > band 
fhefr  latest  release,  Pop,  interspersed  with  back  that  ticket  pnces  were  probably  not  on 
c»imr»Qt  pvptv  bit  vou  could  name  from  their  anyone  s mind. 

Highlights  included  the  highly  crowd-  The  band  had  mentioned  early  in  the  tour 
interactive  "Pride",  and  the  show-stopping  that  they  wouldn't  hit  "full  stride  untilacou- 
version  of  "One"  Among  the  new  songs,  an  pie  of  months  in,  and  they  appear  to  have 
acoustic  "Staring’ at  the  lun"  and  an  intense  it  now,  with  a flawless  technical  perfor- 


Six  months  into  their  highly  publicized 
Popmart  world  tour,  U2  finally  brought  the 
giant  lemon  to  Ontario  in  a pair  of  sold-out 
shows  at  SkyDome  in  Toronto  Oct.  26  and 

27. 

Criticism  that  the  band  heard  early  in  the 
tour  about  un-rehearsed 
sets  and  high  ticket  prices 
was  not  on  anyone's  mind 
when  they  rolled  into 
Toronto.  The  first  night 
was  a highly  refined  feast 
for  the  eyes  and 
ears. 

From  the  first 
strains  of  the  re- 
mixed '80s  throw- 
away song, 

PopMuzik,  the 
crowd  went  into  a 
frenzy  as  the  band 
made  its  way 
through  the  audi- 
ence to  the  stage. 

What  followed 
was  a well-paced,  thor- 
oughly exciting  production 
from  start  to  finish  that 
never  lost  the  audience's 
interest 

The  Irish  supergroup 


U2 

Popmart 
well  worth 
the  wait 

by  Dan  Meagher 


When  the  band  emerged  from  the  massive 
mirrorball  lemon  for  its  rousing  encore,  the 
audience  was  left  in  awe.  However,  similar  to 
their  early  '80s  shows,  the  real  crowd-pleas- 
ing aspect  was  the  interplay  between  Bono 
and  the  audience,  and  between  the  smger  and 
guitarist,  the  Edge. 

The  football  field-sized  video  screen  and  die 
towering  olive  on  a swizzle  stick  are  great  or 
roping  in  new  fans,  but  the  band  still  has  an 
amazing  ability  to  make  themselves  the  rea 
spectacle  amidst  all  the  bells  and  whistles. 

The  Popmart  extravaganza  is  just  that. 

It's  over  - 


the-top, 


highly 
marketed 
and  heavily 
publicized,  but 
worth  every  penny. 


TUvpjwm  offers  break  Irom  realitvj 


by 

Sarah 

Smith 


playdium 


Pounding  music  and  funky  lights 

greet  you  as  you  enter  the  vaulted 
room.  People  swarm  about  as  you 
wander  past  the  bewildering  dis- 
plays of  interactive  entertainment. 

Large,  colorful  screens  display- 
ing fast-paced,  realistic  images 
loom  over  figures  desperately 
seeking  control  with  buttons, 
wheels  and  knobs. 

You  have  entered  the  Playdium, 
Canada's  first  total  physical  and 
interactive  entertainment  centre 
which  opened  on  Sept.  6,  1996. 
Located  in  Mississauga,  the  facili- 
ty offers  11  acres  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities,  with  over  180 
"multi-sensory  and  immersive 
games,' ' according  to  the  brochure. 

The  indoor  area  is  called  Sega 
City  and  features  five  different 
zones:  speed,  simulation,  extreme, 
adrenaline  and  air.  These  zones 
contain  a variety  of  interactive 
games,  such  as  Virtua  Indy,  Virtua 
Glider,  Total  Recoil,  Alpine 
Surfer,  Virtua  Fighter,  Super  Shot 
Basketball  and  Air  Combat. 

The  Blue  Jays  Clubhouse,  offer- 
ing nine  variable-speed  batting 
cages,  is  outdoors,  along  with  vir- 
tual golf,  a go-cart  track,  a climb- 
ing wall  and  volleyball  and 
basketball  courts. 

Also  included  at  Playdium  is 
the  IMAX  Ridefilm,  a full-motion 
attraction  which  takes  18  passen- 
gers for  a spin. 

The  effects  of  these  games  are 
amazing  in  their  ability  to  draw  in 
the  participant.  Your  eyes  become 
glued  to  the  screen,  absorbed  in 
the  tantalizing  action  before  you. 

According  to  Rhonda  Messieh, 
marketing  coordinator,  Playdium 
is  very  popular  because  it  offers  a 
unique  venue. 

"It's  very  much  an  alternative 


destination,"  she  says.  "It  offers  a 
change  from  regular  clubs  and 
other  attractions." 

Playdium  certainly  is  a change 
from  the  norm.  You  can  climb 
onto  a simulated  motorcycle  and 
lean  into  the  curves  while  racing 
others  seated  beside  you.  You  can 
step  onto  a bicycle  and  pedal  a 
winged  contraption  under  bridges 
while  attempting  to  pop  huge  bal- 
loons. Or  you  can  lie  down  and 
grab  onto  the  handles  of  a hang 
glider  to  soar  through  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

The  popularity  of  this  interac- 
tiveentertainment  has  lead  to  the 
construction  of  another  Playdium 
facility,  a festival  hall,  will  be 


opened  in  downtown  Toronto. 
Opening  in  1999,  this  centre  will 
offer  more  attractions  indoors. 

"Each  part  of  Playdium  will  be 
different  and  have  its  own  identi- 
ty," says  Messieh. 

Prices  vary  according  to  the  game, 
ranging  from  $0.50  to  $3.95  indoors, 
and  $3.25  to  $5.50  outdoors. 
Participants  load  up  a Playcard 
with  any  amount  and  the  price  is 
automatically  debited  with  each 
game. 

Fridays  feature  Midnight 
Madness  from  12  to  4 a.m.,  where 
players  pay  a reduced  fee  for  any 
number  of  games. 

For  information,  phone  905-273- 
9000. 
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ANIMAL  ISSUES 


Fur  sales  expected  to  rise  this  season 


By  Amy  Sonnenberg 


Pat  Wiles,  manager  of  Kaufman  Fur  in  Kitchener,  models  a blue 
fox  coat  with  shadow  fox  trim  and  a shadow  fox  band  (left)  and  a 
long-haired  beaver  coat  with  crystal  fox  trim  (right). 

(Photos  by  Amy  Sonnenberg) 


Save  the  whales 


Recently,  after  70  years  of  the  ban  on 
American  and  hunting,  what  sort  of  tradition  is 
Russian  abo-  it?  Today’s  Makah  Indians  have 
riginal  tribes  not  been  inconvenienced  in  any 
were  granted  way.  I would  say  that  if  a tradi- 
tion isn’t  followed  after  more 
than  five  years,  it  is  no  longer  a 
tradition.  It  is  an  outdated  tradi- 
tion, one  that  their  grandfathers, 
who  are  probably  not  even  alive 
today,  were  banned  from  . 

The  lift  of  this  ban  is  prepos- 
terous. These  people  have  been 


a joint  quota 
by  the 

International 
Whaling 
Commision 


that  will 
allow  the  Makah  Indians  of 
Washington  state  to  hunt  whales 
after  70  years  of  the  activity  able  to  live  without  hunting 
being  illegal.  whales  for  this  long  and  should 

The  lift  of  this  ban  has  stirred  continue  to  do  so.  It  has  not 
controversy  among  some  been  a part  of  their  culture  for 
countries  who  feel  it  is  unfair  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
that  only  this  tribe  should  get  century  and  they  have  obvious- 
this  privelege.  Japan  and  ly  found  ways  to  survive  with- 


Norway,  who  are  a part  of  the 
39-nation  commission,  argued 
that  they  too  should  be  allowed 
to  hunt  whales. 

An  Oct.  25  article  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 


out  hunting  whales. 

I fail  to  comprehend  that,  with 
the  threat  of  extinction  to  so 
many  different  kinds  of  whales, 
why  anyone  would  choose  to 
deliberately  kill  innocent 


said  that  through  a loophole  in  mammals.  There  are  other  ways 
the  ban,  Norway  started  com-  to  earn  an  income  and  sources 
mercial  whaling  in  1993  and  of  food. 


has  faced  harsh  criticism.  Japan 
also  hunts  whales  under  a scien- 
tific 

program  which  allows  hunting 
for  research  purposes,  the  arti- 
cle said. 

The  two  countries  argued  that 
there  are  over  one  million 
minke  whales  in  the  world  and 
they  are  not  endangered,  so  they 
should  be  able  to  hunt  them. 

However,  who  knows  if  these 
statistics  are  true,  or  if  this  is 
just  something  they  are  saying 
so  they  don’t  receive  any  more 
protests  against  them.  Also,  it  is 
believed  that  whales  suffer 
immensely  from  being 
harpooned  and  die  a slow, 
painful  death.  Other  arguments 
say  that  whales  are  special, 
intelligent  creatures  that  don’t 
deserve  to  be  killed. 

Because  of  tradition,  the 
Makah  Indians  were  granted  the 
right  to  resume  their  hunting. 
They  are  allowed  to  catch  about 
10  whales  per  year.  However, 


More  than  1 ,000  minke 
whales  will  probably  die  this 
year  in  commercial  hunts, 
almost  triple  the  amount  killed 
in  1993,  the  IWC  chairman, 
Michael  Canny  of  Ireland,  said. 

Canny  is  worried  that  a 
continued  ban  will  drive  whal- 
ing nations  out  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Iceland  quit  the  group  in  1993 
and  plans  to  hunt  whales  on  its 
own  eventually,  the  article  said. 

Canny  said  he  hopes  a 
compromise  he  will  present 
next  year  will  decrease  the 
number  of  whales  being  killed. 

In  my  opinion,  just  because 
there  are  more  minke  whales 
than  are  needed  to  be  classified 
as  dangerously  close  to  being 
extinct,  doesn’t  mean  it  is  all 
right  to  kill  them. 

Our  world  is  overpopulated 
with  people  already.  To  suggest 
our  numbers  be  controlled  with 
killing  one  another  would  be 
absurd. 


It’s  the  biggest  thing  to  hit  the 
fashion  world  since  the  comeback 
of  the  micro  mini:  the  return  of  fur. 
Magazines  such  as  Vogue  and 
Flare  and  newspapers  like  the 
Globe  and  Mail  and  the  New  York 
Times  have  recently  featured 
articles  on  the  latest  craze. 

Pat  Wiles,  manager  of  Kaufman 
Fur  in  Kitchener,  is  excited  about 
the  publicity.  “It’s  going  to  be  a 
good  season,”  she  said.  “I  think  it 
will  be  better  than  it  has  been 
because  of  all  the  promotion  we’re 
getting.” 

However,  People  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals  said  don’t 
believe  the  hype. 

~ , “The  industry  claims  their  sales 
grew  slightly  last  year,  but  they’re 
still  down  50  per  cent  from  the  late 
1980’s,”  said  Tracy  Reiman, 
PETA’s  manager  of  the  interna- 
tional campaigns  department. 
“This  ‘fur  has  come  back  thing’  is 
all  a media  ploy  to  try  and  make 
people  think  that  it’s  OK  to  wear 
fur  again.” 

She  added  much  of  the  increase 
in  fur  sales  may  be  because  of  the 
popularity  of  fur-trimmed 
accessories  or  even  fur  storage  and 
repairs  as  opposed  to  a 
full-fledged  fur  coat  boom. 


Reiman  went  on  to  explain  fur’s 
role  in  the  fashion  industry. 
“Almost  all  the  big  designers 
refuse  to  work  with  fur,”  referring 
to  such  heavyweights  as  Calvin 
Klein,  Donna  Karen,  Georgio 
Armani  and  Todd  Oldham.  But  it’s 
not  just  the  designers,  either. 
“Most  of  the  top  supermodels  not 
only  refuse  to  wear  fur,  but  have 
actually  volunteered  for  PETA,” 
Reiman  said. 

The  main  issue  when  it  comes  to 
fur  is  whether  or  not  it  is  cruel  to 
animals.  Alison  Beal,  executive 
director  of  the  Fur  Institute  of 
Canada,  said  it’s  not. 
“Nowadays,  trappers  in  Ontario 
are  obliged  to  follow  strict  rules 
and  regulations  on  how  and  where 
they  set  traps,”  Beal  said. 

She  added  they  are  developing 
more  efficient  traps  through  their 
research  program,  such  as 
quick-kill  traps.  Safety  and  perfor- 
mance standards  have  been  set  for 
these  traps  to  ensure  the  animal 
will  be  killed  as  quickly  as 
possible  without  suffering. 

However,  Reiman  calls  these 
claims  “laughable.”  She  explained 
in  some  cases,  the  animals  get 
their  legs  caught  in  the  traps  and 
are  stuck  there  for  days  before  the 
trapper  comes  to  retrieve  them. 
Some  animals  will  go  so  far  as  to 


chew  off  their  own  paws  to  escape 
a trap. 

Along  with  wilderness  scenarios, 
both  described  what  happens  on 
fur  farms. 

On  the  Fur  Institute  of  Canada’s 
website,  it  says,  “Animals  raised 
on  fur  farms  eat  just  as  well  as  a 
beloved  family  pet  and  far  more 
regularly  than  their  wilderness 
cousins.” 

The  animals  are  fed  eggs,  meat 
and  fish,  which  Beal  said  are 
“good,  high  sources  of  protein  and 
contain  the  proper  fats  and 
enzymes  for  the  animals.” 

Reiman  begged  to  differ.  “These 
animals  are  treated  nothing  like  an 
animal  that  you  would  bring  into 
your  home  and  love.  These 
animals  are  treated  as  a product,  as 
profit,  and  nothing  more.” 

She  added,  “If  you  care  about 
animals,  not  buying  fur  is  the 
easiest  thing  you  could  ever  do  to 
stop  the  suffering.  You  simply 
don’t  need  to  wear  a dead  animal' 
to  be  warm  or  fashionable.” 

Beal  doesn’t  think  it’s  so  cut- 
and-dried.  “It’s  easy  to  be  against 
fur  if  you  don’t  know  everything 
that’s  going  on,”  pointing  out  that 
it’s  not  just  a political  issue,  but  a 
nature  issue.  “Seek  out  a lot  of 
information  before  you  make  any 

kind  of  decision  on  this  issue.” 


Nursing  student  petitions 
against  testing  on  animals 


By  Erica  Ayliffe 


“Every  year,  millions  of  animals 
suffer  and  die  in  painful  tests  to 
determine  the  ‘safety’  of 
cosmetics  and  household  prod- 
ucts,” states  a fact  sheet  produced 
by  the  People  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals. 
“Substances  ranging  from  eye 
shadow  and  soap  to  furniture  pol- 
ish and  oven  cleaner  are  tested  on 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  dogs  and 
other  animals,  despite  the  fact  that 
test  results  do  not  help  prevent  or 
treat  human  illness  or  injury.” 
The  above  statement  is  why 
Isabella  Pagano,  a third-year 
nursing  student  at  Conestoga  and  a 
member  of  PETA,  has  decided  to 
do  something  about  animal  testing 
in  Canada. 

Pagano,  25,  has  devised  a 
petition  to  be  sent  to  Proctor  and 
Gamble  whom  she  said  reportedly 
uses  animals  to  test  their  products. 

“I  have  really  strong  feelings 
about  animals  being  used  in 
testing  and  the  exploitation  of 
animals,”  said  Pagano.  “I  thought 
the  petition  would  be  a good  way 
to  get  Conestoga  students 
involved.” 

She  said  she  hopes  the  petition, 
signed  by  college  students  who 
make  up  a large  percentage  of 
consumers,  will  force  Proctor  and 
Gamble  to  find  alternatives  to 
animal  testing. 

On  PETA’s  website,  the  group 
explains  eye  irritancy  tests  and 
acute  toxicity  tests,  two  of  the 
most  commonly -used  tests  on 


Isabella  Pagano. 

(Photo  by  Erica  Ayliffe) 


animals. 

In  eye  irritancy  tests,  a substance 
is  dropped  into  the  animal’s  eye 
while  it  is  immobilized  in  stocks 
with  only  its  head  protruding.  The 
animal  is  usually  not  given 
anesthesia.  After  placing  the 
substance  in  the  animal’s  eye, 
laboratory  technicians  record  the 
damage  to  the  eye  tissue  at 
specific  intervals,  over  an  average 
period  of  72  hours,  with  some 
tests  lasting  seven  to  18  days. 
Reactions  to  the  substances 
include  swollen  eyelids,  inflamed 
irises,  ulceration,  bleeding, 
massive  deterioration  and 
blindness.  During  the  test,  the  ani- 
mal’s eyelid  is  held  open  with 
clips.  Many  animals  break  their 
necks  while  struggling  to  escape, 
explains  PETA  on  their  website. 

Acute  toxicity  tests  determine 
the  amount  of  a substance  that  will 
kill  a percentage  of  test  animals. 

In  these  tests,  a substance  is 
forced  by  a tube  into  the  animal ’s 


stomach  or  through  holes  cut  in 
the  animal’s  throat,  among  other 
methods.  Experimenters  observe 
the  animal’s  reactions,  which  can 
include  convulsions,  emaciation, 
abnormal  posture  and  bleeding 
from  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 

The  testing  period  continues 
until  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
animals  die,  which  usually  is  with- 
in two  to  four  weeks. 

Pagano  said  animals  that  survive 
these  tests  may  be  used  again  in 
other  tests. 

“I  hope  Proctor  and  Gamble  con- 
siders our  opinions  and  halts 
testing,”  said  Pagano,  who  said~ 
there  are  alternatives  to  animal 
testing. 

These  alternatives  include 
human  and  animal  cell  and  tissue 
cultures  grown  for  testing,  and 
sophisticated  computer  and 
mathematical  models.  Companies 
can  also  formulate  products  using 
ingredients  already  determined  to 
be  safe. 

Pagano  said  she  will  make 
rounds  through  the  cafeteria, 
lounge  and  library  to  get 
signatures. 

She  approached  the  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  with 
the  hopes  that  the  group  would 
circulate  the  petition  through  their 
class  representatives. 

At  a DSA  meeting  Oct.  21  the 
group  decided  to  decline  Pagano’s 
request. 

If  you  are  interested  in  helping 
Pagano  with  her  task  you  can 
contact  Erica  Ayliffe  in  the  Spoke 
office  at  748-5366 — 
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Breastfeeding 


Breastfeeding  benefits  mother  and  baby 


(Photo  by  Sarah  Smith) 


By  L.A.  Livingston 

The  World  Health 

Organization  (WHO) 
identifies  breast  milk  as 
the  only  “truly  universal  food  for 
the  entire  human  species”  and 
endorses  World  Breastfeeding 
Week  for  the  first  week  of  August 
every  year. 

Dr.  Hiroshi  Nakajima,  director- 
general  of  the  WHO,  said  in  a 
1996  press  release  “From  both  an 
evolutionary  and  a developmental 
perspective,  preserving  breastfeed- 
ing where  it  is  the  practice, 
restoring  it  where  it  is  not,  and 
creating  an  environment  that 
enables  mothers  and  babies  to 
breastfeed,  merits  the  unreserved 
support  of  every  community  and 
all  its  members.” 

What  are  the  benefits  of 
breastfeeding? 

Breast  milk  stimulates  the  baby’s 
immune  system  and  provides 
~ protection  from  diseases  because 
antibodies  are  passed  to  the  child 
from  the  mother. 

Exclusive  breastfeeding  (no 
other  fluid  or  food  other  than 
breast  milk)  provides  a mother 
with  98  per  cent  protection  from 
pregnancy  in  the  first  six  months 
after  giving  birth. 

Six  months  of  exclusive  breast- 
feeding provides  protection 


against  eczema  and  food  intoler- 
ance in  children  whose  families 
have  a history  of  allergies. 

The  risk  of  after-birth  bleeding  is 
significantly  reduced  when  suck- 
ling starts  within  the  first  hour. 

Breastfeeding  Helps  protect  a 


woman  against  ovarian  and  breast 
cancer  and  also  reduces  the  risk 
of  anaemia. 

Linda  Gabber,  a public  health 
nurse  with  the  Waterloo  Region 
community  health  department, 
said  the  nutrient  mix  in  breast  milk 


changes  within  individual 
feedings,  as  well  as  changing  as 
the  baby  ages.  Breast  milk  is  a 
clean  food  source,  she  said,  and 
concerns  of  bacteria  from  bottles 
are  nonexistent. 

Gabber  said  the  uterus  contracts 


faster  after  birth  if  a mother 
breastfeeds  her  baby.  The  sense  of 
touch  is  also  important  for  mothers 
to  bond  with  their  babies,  she  said. 

“The  skin-to-skin  contact  is  good 
for  Mom  and  baby.  It’s  not  like 
you  don’t  bond  if  you  bottlefeed 
your  baby,  but  the  skin-to-skin 
contact  is  especially  nice  for 
the  baby.” 

Breast-fed  babies  are  less  likely 
to  suffer  from  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  (SIDS)  because  they 
wake  up  more  often,  she  said. 
“There  are  some  other  complicat- 
ed factors  that  may  be  associated 
with  that,  too,  but  it’s  one  of  the 
factors  they  can  link  to  a correla- 
tion that  there’s  less  SIDS  among 
breast-fed  babies,”  Gabber  said. 

The  WHO  recommends  babies 
should  be  exclusively  fed  breast 
milk  from  birth  to  four  to  six 
months  of  age.  The  organization 
also  endorses  children  be  breast- 
fed for  up  to  two  years  and  beyond 
while  receiving  “appropriate  and 
adequate  complementary  foods.” 
Gabber  said  women  should 
breastfeed  as  long  as  they  want. 
“Ideally,  until  they  get  switched 
over  to  cow’s  milk.  In  practical 
terms,  usually  most  women  look  at 
returning  to  work  as  one  factor  in 
switching  over  to  formula,”  she 
said.  “Some  people  just  don’t  like 
the  experience.” 


Health  Canada  and  La  Leche  League  join  forces 


By  Victoria  Long 

Recently,  Health  Canada 
and  the  La  Leche  League 
teamed  up  for  the 
Breastfeeding-Friendly 
Campaign.  The  goal  of  the  cam- 
paign was  to  hfffe  more  mothers 
breastfeed  the#' babies  and  to 
extend  the  nq|||pg  period,  said 
Louise  Guay,  ^program  consul- 
tant with  Health  Canada. 

Part  of  the  cajppaign’s  emphasis 
was  to  encourage  businesses  to 
display  stickers  with  the  campaign 
logo  and  mottO,  Breastfeeding 
Welcome  Here.  In  addition, 
Health  Canada  produced 
-brochures  such  as  Ten  Great 
Reasons  to  Breastfeed  and  Ten 
Valuable  Tips  for  Successful 
Breastfeeding.  They  also  fund 
community-based  prenatal  class- 
es. 

The  other  half  of  the  partnership, 
the  La  Leche  League,  started  40 
years  ago  in  the  United  States 
when  seven  nursing  mothers  got 
together  to  “provide  information, 
encouragement  and  support  to 
each  other  and  to  other  women,” 
according  to  the  official  hand- 
book, The  Womanly  Art 
of  Breastfeeding. 

In  1957,  breastfeeding  was  not  as 
common  as  today  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  leader  Leanna  Kreamer 
said.  Her  recollection  of  the 
statistics  of  the  time  is  that  less 
than  one-third  of  new  mothers 
breastfed. 

Since  the  founders  of  the  La 
Leche  League  were  aware  the 
standard  morality  of  the  day  made 


the  word  breastfeeding  unaccept- 
able in  print,  they  named  their 
group  the  La  Leche  League,  after 
a shrine  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
Florida.  In  Spanish,  ‘La  Leche’ 
means  ‘the  milk.’ 

Today,  moral  standards  have 
changed  and  about  80  per  cent  of 
mothers  breastfeed,  Guay  said. 

The  La  Leche  program 
welcomes  expectant  mothers  and 
holds  occasional  special  meetings 
for  couples. 

Kreamer  said  that  La  Leche 
meetings  are  held  monthly  around 
the  world  and  members  discuss 
the  same  four  topics  in  rotation: 
Advantages  of  Breastfeeding,  The 
Baby  Arrives:  the  Breastfeeding 
Baby  and  the  Family,  Avoiding 
Difficulties  in  the  Art  of 
Breastfeeding,  and  Nutrition: 
Starting  Solids  and  Weaning. 

Today  there  are  over  600  La 
Leche  leaders  in  Canada  who 
offer  support  to  nursing  moms 
who  are  experiencing  problems  or 
who  have  concerns,  Kreamer  said. 

The  league  does  not  have  an 
office  in  the  K-W  area,  but 
the  Community  Resources 
Information  Centre  in  K-W  at 
579-3800  will  give  La  Leche  lead- 
ers’ first  names  and  telephone 
numbers  to  women  who  either 
want  to  attend  meetings  or  just 
want  advice  and  support. 

One  of  the  K-W  leaders,  Lenore 
Holdemiess,  said  she  supports  the 
Breastfeeding-Friendly  Campaign 
because  some  of  the  mothers  who 
have  phoned  her  have  said  they’ve 
been  asked  to  leave  restaurants  or 
to  use  the  washroom  to  feed  their 
babies. 


Commenting  on  the  Swiss  restaurants,  she  said,  “I  think  it’s  a dollars  and  cents;  breast-fed  kids 

Chalet  chain’s  decision  to  put  the  really  positive  thing.  The  govern-  make  fewer  visits  to  the  doctor,  so 

welcoming  stickers  up  in  their  ment  realizes  the  benefits  in  it  saves  them  money. 


Students  Helping  Students 

Christmas 


Awareness 


Restaurant  welcomes  nursing  moms 


The  issue  of 
breastfeeding  in  public 
is  causing  some 
businesses  to 
evaluate  where  they 
stand  on  the  matter. 

By  L.A.  Livingston 

Swiss  Chalet,  a family  restaurant  chain 
which  has  148  restaurants  across  Canada, 
made  an  attempt  to  promote  breastfeeding 
in  August  of  this  year  and  became  the  focus 
of  nationwide  attention  as  a result. 

“No  one  was  more  surprised  than  us  when 
the  whole  thing  became  a focus  on  us  as 
opposed  to  on  breastfeeding,”  said  Valerie 
Mcllroy,  head  of  public  relations  at  Swiss 
Chalet’s  administrative  office  in  Toronto. 

“We’ve  always  permitted 
breastfeeding,  but  we’ve 
never  promoted  the  fact 
that  we  permitted  it.” 


Valerie  Mcllroy,  head  of  public 
relations  for  Swiss  Chalet 


“We  have  always  had  a policy  of  being 


breastfeeding  friendly 
Swiss  Chalet.  It’s  not  a 
new  policy.”  she  said 
“We’ve  always  per- 
mitted breastfeeding, 
but  we’ve  never 
promoted  the  fact 
that  we 

permitted  it.” 

Mcllroy  said 
the  restaurant 
chain  was 
approached  by 
the  North 
York  Board 
of  Health 
The  board 
requested 
permis- 
sion to 
use 
Swiss 


Health  Canada  icon  that  promoted 
breastfeeding  on  the  doors  of  all  148  restau- 
rants, as  part  of  World 
Week, 
feed- 


Chalet’s 

Don  Mills  location  to 
heighten  awareness  and  accep 
tance  in  the  community  towards  breast- 
feeding. 

The  chain  agreed  to  participate,  she  said. 
The  media  attention  began  when  the  board 
of  health  took  the  experiment  one  step 
further.  They  asked  Swiss  Chalet  to  put  a 


back 
that 
came 
in  was 
quite 
interest- 
ing; 

somewhat 
controver- 
sial in  some 
cases,  and  in 
other  cases 
very 

supportive,” 
Mcllroy  said. 
'ITie  restaurant 
chain  had  one  of 
its  best  sales 
weeks  during  that 
week,  she  said. 

It  was  the  talk  show  hosts 
from  coast  to  coast  who 
caught  wind  of  the 

promotion,  she  said,  and 
gave  the  issue  a much  higher  profile.  CBC’s 
Newsworld  had  a phone-in  vote,  in  which 
64  per  cent  were  against  the  restaurant’s 
stand,  and  36  per  cent  were  in  favor. 


/ate//e 


“The  older  patrons  of  Swiss  Chalet  were  at 
home  during  the  day  when  this  vote  took 
place.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  vote  that 
probably  caused  a lot  more  people  to  decide 
where  they  stood  on  the  issue,”  she  said. 

‘They’re  just  trying  to  live 
their  life  and  nurse  their 
baby.” 


Valerie  Mcllroy 


“We  recognize  some  of  our  senior  guests 
were  nervous  about  how  this  would  be 
handled.  I handled  most  of  the  talk  show 
discussions  and  said  ‘Look,  most  women 
with  babies  are  very  responsible  citizens. 
They’re  just  trying  to  live  their  life  and 
nurse  their  baby.’ 

“Some  of  living  life  requires  they  take  the 
two-year-old  and  the  newborn  and  hubby 
out  to  dinner  during  the  week. 

“Rather  than  having  fussing  babies  hun- 
gry, we  have  booth  seating  and  we  can  ' 
accommodate  that  very  well,”  she  said. 

Gabrielle  Schneider,  dining  room  manager 
at  the  Swiss  Chalet  at  225  Highland  Rd. 
West  in  Kitchener,  said,  “Usually,  the  ladies 
who  do  breastfeed  are  very  discreet. 

“They  ask  for  a quiet  comer.  There  was 
never  any  objection  from  us  to  not  allow 
them  to  breastfeed.”  She  said  there  have 
been  no  objections  from  other  customers 

so  far. 

“In  the  couple  of  months  since  they  made 
it  public  that  we  are  breastfeeding  friendly,  I 
haven’t  had  any  incidents  either  way, 
positive  or  negative,”  she  said. 


Store  site  in  mall  a haven 
for  breastfeeding  mothers 


By  Rebecca  Eby 

Cradled  within  the  comfort  of  the 
infants’  department  at  Sears, 
Fairview  Park  Mall,  is  a getaway 
for  nursing  mothers  and  their 
hungry  infants. 

The  Fairview  Park  Breastfeeding 
Support  Site  was  opened  in 
December  1996  to  address  the 
need  some  mothers  have  for 
privacy,  said  Patti  Groom,  public 
health  nurse/lactation  consultant 
and  chairperson  of  the  Waterloo 
Regional  breastfeeding 

committee. 


“It  was  never  to  say  that 
breastfeeding  is  ugly  or 
unnatural.” 

Patti  Groom, 
public  health  nurse 

Some  women  are  afraid  to 
expose  their  skin,  but  it’s  a possi- 
bility when  the  baby  can  stop 
nursing  at  any  moment,  she  said. 

“Most  moms  are  very  modest, 
very  private,”  she  said. 


Groom  said  people  should  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  breast- 
feeding should  be  pushed  into  the 
closet. 

“It  was  never  to  say  that  breast- 
feeding is  ugly  or  unnatural,”  she 
said,  defending  the  existence  of 
the  centre. 

She  said  some  mothers  simply 
prefer  a clean,  quiet  and  private 
place  to  nurse,  not  just  a 
washroom. 

This  service  provides  a five-  to 
seven-metre  by  four-metre  room, 
renovated  and  furnished  by  Sears 
and  the  mall.  There  is  counter 
space,  arm  chairs,  and  a toy  bin  for 
older  siblings. 

It  also  serves  as  a place  where 
shoppers  and  mothers  in  the 
community  can  weigh  their  babies 
and  receive  instruction  on  infant 
care,  said  Groom. 

While  the  room  is  open  during 
all  store  hours,  five  public  health 
nurses/lactation  consultants  from 
the  Waterloo  Region  community 
health  department’s  child  health 
program,  the  group  which  began 
the  service,  take  turns  at  the  site. 

The  site  is  open  Mondays  9:30 
to  11:30  a.m.,  Wednesdays  1 to 
3:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays  6 p.m. 


to  9 p.m. 

Groom  said  the  room  is  often  full 
of  nursing  mothers,  sometimes 
eight  or  nine  at  a time,  with  only 
six  chairs  available. 

“They’ll  just  wait  in  line,”  she 
said. 

“It’s  worse  than  parallel  park- 
ing,” she  added,  referring  to  the 
line  of  strollers  outside  the  room 
when  it’s  busy. 

Groom  said  the  most  common 
concern  the  mothers  who  use  the 
room  have  is  whether  their 
children  are  gaining  weight. 

Though  it’s  difficult  to  know 
how  much  a baby  is  drinking 
because,  unlike  using  a bottle,  the 
mother  cannot  see  the  exact 
amount  taken  in,  Groom  said 
monitoring  the  baby’s  swallowing 
and  diapers  can  give  some 
indication. 

But,  Groom  said,  breastfeeding 
remains  the  best  method  for  a 
child’s  health  and  development. 

“It  is  the  best,”  she  said,  compar- 
ing it  to  bottlefeeding,  but 
acknowledging  the  bottle  can 
serve  as  an  alternative  and  is 
preferred  by  some  mothers. 

Groom  said  breastfeeding  can 
reduce  the  child’s  risk  of  develop- 


ing illnesses  such  as  juvenile 
diabetes,  some  cancers  and  ear 
infections,  because  antibodies, 
which  have  built  up  in  the  mother 
against  anything  she  has  been 
exposed  to,  are  passed  on  to  the 
child. 

“Most  moms  are  very 
modest,  very  private.” 

Patti  Groom 


“(Other  methods)  are  not  the 
same  as  feeding  your  baby  and 
knowing  that  he  or  she  is  growing 
because  of  what  comes  from  you,” 
she  said. 

Groom  also  said  the  physical 
closeness  of  mother  and  child  can 
develop  a bond  between  them  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  bottle 
feeding. 

She  said  there  seems  to  be  direct 
relationship  indicating  the  longer  a 
child  is  breastfed,  the  fewer  social 
problems  he  or  she  will  have. 

Groom  said  a breastfeeding  site 
similar  to  the  one  at  Fairview  Park 
Mall  will  be  opening  near  Zellers 
in  the  Cambridge  Centre. 


Breastfeeding 

Resources 


Community  Health  Department 

Regional  Municipality  of  Waterloo 
Healthy  Children  Information  Line 
883-2245 


Grand  River  Hospital 

K-W  Health  Centre 
New  Mother  Support  Service 
749-4300  ext.2263 
(Monday  to  Sunday 

Cambridge  Memorial  Hospital 
24-Hour  Help  Line 
621-2333  ext  4355 


Independent  Practitioners 

Cambridge  Breastfeeding  Services 

622- 8912 

Cambridge  Nurses  Care 

623- 1723 

Miriam  Biehn  (rural  Waterloo) 
699-4473 


La  Leche  League 


Dawna 

725-1665 

Fiona 

741-8003 

Lenore 

741-0199 

Liana 

745-2225 

Liz 

578-7668 

(Cambridge) 

Jennifer 

624-0620 

Janet 

654-9395 

Champs! 

Durham  Lady  Lords 
slide  into  first  place 


Above:  Seneca  Scout  pitcher  Laura  Vanderpost  applies  a tag  to  Durham’s  Sommer  West  as  she 
slides  into  third.  Above  left:  The  Durham  Lady  Lords  softball  team(Pc^Ves!:„mNic°SSon) 


championship  victory  over  the  Seneca  Scouts. 


By  L.Scott  Nicholson 

The  stage  was  set  Oct.  25  in  the 
Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  women’s  fastball 
championship  as  the  two  teams 

that  finished  first  and  second 

during  regular  season  squared 
off  against  each  other  for  the 
right  to  wear  gold  medals  around 
their  necks. 

The  Seneca  Scouts  defeated  the 
Conestoga  Condors  3-1  while 
the  Durham  Lady  Lords  defeated 
the  Mohawk  Mountaineers 


6-0  on  Oct.  24  to  earn  the  right  to 
play  in  the  gold  medal  game. 

In  what  proved  to  be  an 
impromptu  pitching  clinic. 
Lady  Lord  chucker  Sharon  Taylor 
gave  up  only  three  hits 
while  striking  out  five  on  her  way 
to  a 3-0  victory. 

The  Lady  Lords  scored  all  the 
runs  they  would  need  in 
the  bottom  of  the  first  inning 
as  rookie  catcher  and  tournament 
most  valuable  player,  Lesley 
Balson,  came  home  after  an 
RBI  base  hit  from  Sommer  West. 


The  Lady  Lords  added  insurance 
runs  in  the  fourth  and  sixth 
innings  as  West  and  centre  fielder 
Janiece  Gordan  came  around  to 
put  a nail  in  the  Scouts’  coffin. 

Lady  Lords  head  coach  Jim 
Nemish,  while  enjoying  a victory 
cigar  with  his  assistant 
Malcolm  Swift,  said  the  victory 
ranked  high  among  his  previous 
four  OCAA  championships. 

Nemish  said  it  was  great  pitching 
and  sound  defence  that  won  the 
championship. 

Nemish  said  a late  season  injury 
to  Taylor  was  of  concern,  but 
her  performance  over  the  last 
two  weeks,  as  well  as  her 
award-winning  performance  in  the 


championship,  ensured  the  coach 
that  Taylor  was  just  fine. 

Nemish  said  he  thought  his  team 
had  championship  potential 
half-way  through  the  season, 
despite  strong  teams  from  Seneca 


and  last  year’s  champion, 
Conestoga. 

With  nine  or  10  returning  players 
next  year,  the  championship  coach 
said  he  expects  big  things  from 
the  Durham  team  again  in  1998. 


ondors  bring 
home  bronze 


Eric  Lindros, 
& the  Flyers 
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By  Ross  Bragg 

Conestoga’s  women’s  softball 
team  came  away  from  the 
Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  championships  with 
a bronze  medal  after  their 
5-2  win  over  Mohawk  College 
Oct.  25. 

“It  was  a big  relief  to  win  and 
we  did  it  without  going  into 
extra  innings,” 
said  Condor 
pitcher  Jill 
Kuntz  after  the 
game. 

Kuntz  and 
Mowhawk 
pitcher  Mandy 
Beland  were 
both  named 
most  valuable 
player  for  the 
game,  which 
set  great 
pitching 
against  great 
pitching. 

Kuntz,  who  is 
graduating 


into  left-centre  field. 

The  Condors  broke  the  game 
open  in  the  fifth  inning  with 
three  runs. 

The  Mountaineers  scored  the 
last  run  of  the  game  in  the  sixth. 

Condor  coach  Yvonne  Broome 
said  she  was  pleased  with 
the  performance  of  such  a young 
team. 

“We  were  hoping  to  just  make 
the  playoffs,” 
said  Broome, 
“so  to  come 
away  with  a 
bronze  puts  the 
icing  on  the 
cake.” 

Broome  said 
most  of  this 
year’s  players 
are  between  1 8 
and  20  years 
old,  compared 
to  last  year 
when  most 

_ , , were  23  years 

Condor  Heather  Babcock  (15)  olcJ 
makes  a fast  save,  stopping  Last  year> 

Broome  led 


Durham’s  Dusty  Vacon  from 
from  the  9e^ing  on  base  Oct.  25.  Conestoga’s 

recreation  (P«o  by  Ross  Brag*  softba]lE 


leadership  program,  holds  two 
OCAA  records:  one  for  most 
innings  pitched  in  one  game 
(eight)  and  another  for  most 
strikeouts  in  one  game  (15). 

Mowhawk  got  the  game  going 
in  the  bottom  of  the  first  inning 
with  one  run  over  Conestoga. 

The  Mohawk  Mountaineers 
held  the  lead  until  the  top 
of  the  fourth  inning  when 
Condor  Cassy  Chilton  drove  in 
two  runs  after  her  triple 


team 

to  a gold  in  the  championship. 

Broome  said  this  year’s  bronze 
was  due  to  a co-operative  effort 
by  the  team. 

As  important,  she  said,  the  win 
was  helped  by  the  support  of  the 
team’s  friends  and  families, 
who  came  from  all  parts  of 
Ontario  to  support  the  players. 

“We  try  to  think  of  the  team  as 
a family  and  all  the  supporters 
like  an  extended  family,”  said 
Broome. 
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Durham  defeats  Mohawk 

By  Corina  Hill 


Conestoga  coach  Brian 
Broome  has  a pep  talk  with 
pitcher  Jill  Kuntz  at  the  OCAA 
semi-finals  Oct.  24. 

(Photo  by  Rita  Fatila) 

Condors 

collapse 

By  Rita  Fatila 

The  second  game  in  the  Ontario 
Colleges  Athletic  Association 
(OCAA)  semi-finals  was  plagued 
by  cloudy,  cold  weather  Oct.  24. 

As  if  the  chilly  temperatures 
weren’t  bad  enough,  last  year’s 
gold  medalists,  the  Conestoga 
Condors,  were  unable  to  hold 
their  title  against  the  Seneca 
Scouts. 

Seneca,  last  year’s  silver  medal 
winner,  managed  to  defeat  the 
Condors  3-1. 

Seneca  pitcher  Debbie 
Wadsworth,  last  year’s  pitching 
champion,  struck  out  seven  play- 
ers and  allowed  only  three  hits. 
Conestoga  pitcher  Jill  Kuntz 
wasn’t  as  lucky. 

Kuntz,  who  holds  two  OCAA 
records  for  most  innings  pitched 
in  one  game  and  most  strike-outs 
in  one  game  and  was  the  OCAA 
athlete  of  the  week,  struck  out  five 
players  and  allowed  three  runs. 
She  also  scored  Conestoga’s  only 
run  of  the  game. 

There  were  other  noteworthy 
plays  by  Conestoga.  First  base- 
man  Heather  Babcock  had  two 
hits  for  Conestoga  and  one  RBI. 
Her  offensive  prowess  was  damp- 
ened by  committing  two  errors. 
Conestoga  outfielder  Amy  Smith 
daringly  took  first  base  twice  after 
Wadsworth  threw  into  the  dirt. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  game 
was  Seneca’s.  Besides 
Wadsworth’s  run,  Scouts  Jen 
McLean  and  Mandy  Booth  also 
contributed  to  Seneca’s  score. 

During  the  second  half  of  the 
game  Conestoga  tried  to  rally. 
Coaches  Yvonne  and  Brian 
Broome  held  a pep  talk  on  the 
pitcher’s  mound  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  inning  and  a few  Condors 
cajoled  the  commentator  into 
playing  Chain  Gang  by  Sam 
Cooke  for  inspiration,  to  no  avail. 
With  the  game  over,  Conestoga 
prepared  to  meet  Mohawk  in  the 
bronze  medal  game,  and  Seneca 
got  ready  for  Durham  in  the  final. 


With  Conestoga  president  John 
Tibbits  making  the  opening  pitch 
Oct.  24,  the  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletic  Association  (OCAA) 
softball  finals  were  off  with  a 
bang. 

The  theme  for  this  year’s  finals 
was  Let’s  Get  Ready  to  Rumble 
which  was  repeatedly  played  over 
the  loud  speaker.  The  saying 
created  a stir  within  the  teams 
competing  in  the  first  semi-final 
match  up. 

The  air  was  crisp  and  cool  when 
Paul  Van  Beek,  a second-year 
broadcasting  student  at  Conestoga 
College  announced  the  start  of  the 
game  in  which  the  Durham  Lady 
Lords  defeated  the  Mohawk 
Mountaineers  6-0. 

Durham’s  strength  was  evident 
during  the  first  inning  of  play  as 
they  held  the  Mountaineers  to  two 
hits. 

Mohawk  pitcher  Mandy  Beland 
and  Kristalee  Owen  both  hit 
singles. 

Durham  had  more  luck  at  the 
plate.  Beland  walked  Durham’s 
Mandy  McKenzie  and  allowed  a 
hit  by  Janice  Gordon. 

Gordon  hit  high  into  right  field 
beyond  the  fielder’s  head, 
advancing  McKenzie  to  third  base. 
McKenzie  ran  home  on  a wild 
pitch,  giving  Durham  their  first 
point  of  the  game.  Before  the  end 
of  the  first  inning,  Durham  had 
scored  one  run  and  had  three  hits. 

Durham  pitcher  Sharon  Taylor 
started  the  top  of  the  second 
inning,  striking  out  two  players 
and  forcing  Faye  Doxater  to 
ground  out  at  first. 

Taylor  pitched  for  six  innings 
until  she  was  replaced  by  Meredith 
Cranswick. 

Before  the  switch,  Taylor  had 
allowed  four  hits  and  struck-out 
five  batters. 

Beland  was  not  quite  as  lucky  as 
Taylor  and  Cranswick.  The 
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safelyto  hrsP seconds  late  for  Durham  first  made 

(Photo  by  Corina  Hill) 


Mohawk  pitcher  allowed  1 1 hits 
and  six  runs  on  six  errors.  She  was 
able  to  strike  out  five  batters,  but 
was  unable  to  stop  the  Lady  Lords. 

Joanna  Van  Dyke,  Durham’s 
second  baseman,  scored  in  the 
second  inning  as  did  McKenzie. 

Durham’s  first  baseman,  Jen 
Eagan,  was  the  star  of  the  third 
inning.  Her  hit  early  in  the  inning 
went  far  beyond  Mohawk’s 
outfielders.  Eagan  ran  the  bases. 


giving  the  OCAA  finals  their  first 
home-run. 

Exceptional  play  by  Mohawk’s 
catcher  Teresa  Rowsell  held 
Durham  down  to  six  runs  despite 
their  numerous  chances  to  score. 
She  was  one  of  the  four  players 
from  the  Mountaineers  who  were 
able  to  hit  off  of  Durham’s 
pitchers. 

In  the  sixth  inning,  Durham’s 
Amanda  Jeffrey  scored  a run. 


increasing  the  score  to  6-0. 

Durham’s  Sommer  West  drove  in 
two  runs  on  two  hits.  Tina  Cosby 
also  had  one  RBI.  Other  RBIs 
went  to  McKenzie,  Jeffrey  and 
Eagan. 

Durham,  who  finished  the  season 
in  first  place,  remained  ahead  of 
the  competition  for  the  OCAA 
semi-finals.  They  later  went  on  to 
play  the  Seneca  Scouts  in  the  gold 
medal  game  Oct.  25. 
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OCAA 

Women’s  Softball 
Championships 

Oct.  24  and  25 
at  Conestoga  College 


fop  left  — Condor  catcher  Keri  Quipp 
:atches  a ball  flying  past  Seneca  Scout 
slatalie  Giommi  at  the  semi-finals 
3ct.  24.  (Photo  bv  Rita  Fatila) 


Below  — Durham  Lady  Lord  head  coach  Jim  Nemish  has  a pep 
talk  with  his  team  between  innings  at  the  gold  medal  game 
Oct.  25.  (Photo  by  L.  Scott  Nicholson) 


Left  — Condors  assistant  coach  Brian 
Broome  gives  tips  to  Leigh  Marostega  at 
the  bronze  medal  game  Oct.  25. 

(Photo  by  Ross  Bragg) 


Top  right  — Durham  Lady  Lord  Joanna 
Van  Dyke  is  called  out  at  second  base 
as  Seneca  Scout  Natalie  Giommi  tries  to 
turn  a double  play  at  the  gold  medal 
game  Oct  25.  (Photo  by  L.  Scott  Nicholson) 


Is  Your  Class  Represented? 

Make  sure  your  class  has  a 


PSA  Class  Rep. 


Next  Meeting 
Tues.  Nov.  4,  430  pm 
or 

Thurs.  Nov.  6,  330  pm 
The  Sanctuary 

More  Information  available  at  the  DSA  Office. 
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Left  — Condor  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone  comforts  Rebecca 
Miller  and  others  as  they  board 
the  bus  at  Fanshawe  College. 
Top  — Condor  Alycia  Punnett 
(left)  fights  with  Falcon  Leah 
Berger  for  the  ball. 

Right  — Conestoga  rookies 
(from  left)  Rose  Damen,  Cheryl 
McGill  and  Kristy  Pereira  cheer 
on  their  team. 

(Photos  by  L.  Scott  Nicholson) 


Fanshawe  ends  Condor  play-off  hopes 

By  L.Scott  Nicholson 


They  had  the  look,  and  determi- 
nation but  in  the  end  the 
Conestoga  Condors  didn’t  have 
enough  to  win,  thereby  ending 
their  season. 

The  Condors  travelled  to 
London’s  Fanshawe  College  Oct. 
21  with  intentions  of  upsetting  the 
defending  national  champion 
Falcons,  but  destiny  did  not  come 
knocking. 


In  a highly  entertaining  game 
played  in  less  than  hospitable  con- 
ditions, the  Falcons  defeated  the 
Condors  2-1. 

Players  had  to  contend  with 
bouts  of  heavy  rain,  driving  cold 
winds  and  intermittent  blindingly 
bright  sunshine. 

The  Condors  drew  first  blood 
early  in  the  first  half  when  Sasha 
Gruetzmacher  scored  a brilliant 
goal  from  the  left  side  of  the  40- 
yard  box. 


Gruetzmacher  lifted  a shot  up 
and  over  Falcons  goalkeeper 
Heather  Stibbard,  who  could  only 
watch  the  ball  fall  into  the  back  of 
the  net. 

A determined  Falcons  team  came 
back  with  a vengence  and  tied  the 
game  less  than  five  minutes  after 
the  Condors’  goal. 

Condor  goalkeeper  Nancy 
Tucker  grabbed  the  ball  after  the 
initial  shot  hit  the  crossbar. 
However,  Tucker  was  unable  to 


handle  the  ball  and  a Fanshawe 
forward  was  johnny-on-the-spot  to 
tap  the  ball  into  the  back  of  the 
net. 

The  game-winning  goal  came 
with  almost  15  minutes  left  in  the 
first  half. 

Division  leading  scorer  Falcon, 
Melanie  Moulton  scored  from  one 
knee,  as  Tucker  was  caught  out  of 
position. 

Condor  coach  Geoff  Johnstone 
said,  despite  the  loss,  he  was  very 


proud  of  the  team  and  especially 
impressed  with  their  never-say-die 
attitude. 

Johnstone  said  every  woman  on 
the  team  had  a look  of  determina- 
tion on  her  face  that  lasted  a full 
90  minutes. 

While  the  outdoor  season  ends, 
the  Condors  prepare  for  the 
upcoming  indoor  soccer  season 
which  begins  Oct.  28  at  The 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  at  7 p.m. 


Men  lose  shirts  and  game  in  Windsor 
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By  L.Scott  Nicholson 

The  Conestoga  Condors  men’s 
soccer  team  lost  more  than  just 
their  shirts  in  their  attempt  at 
gaining  Ontario  collegiate  soccer 
supremacy  Oct.  22,  as  they  paid  a 
visit  to  Ontario’s  gambling  hot 
bed  of  Windsor. 

The  Condors,  who  relinquished 
home  field  advantage  by  finishing 
third  in  the  regular  season,  were 
forced  to  travel  to  Windsor’s 
St.  Clair  College. 

Contending  with  the  absence  of 
star  sweeper  Dan  Krauter  to  a sus- 
pected broken  talus  (heal  bone),  a 
frozen  field  and  the  premature  loss 
of  their  game  jerseys,  the  Condors 
overcame  adversity  to  play  the  St. 
Clair  Saints  to  a 1-0  loss. 

Upon  arriving  at  St.  Clair 
College  and  settling  into  their 
change  room.  Condor  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone  said  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  players  and  coaches 
that  the  game  jerseys  were  left  on 
the  bus  that  had  already  departed. 
Johnstone  said  he  and  an 
employee  from  the  St.  Clan- 
athletics  department  went  in 


search  of  the  bus  to  find  it 
in  a local  Zeller’s  parking  lot. 

The  bus  driver  was  paged  over 
the  public  address  system, 
Johnstone  said,  and  the  Condors 
were  in  possession  of  their 
shirts  once  again. 

The  bad  omen  continued  to  make 
its  presence  felt  during  the  game. 

The  only  goal  of  the  game  came 
as  a result  of  Condor  mishandling 
of  the  ball. 

Condor  sweeper  John  Callaghan 
made  a firm  back  pass  to 
goalkeeper  George  Papadakos 


Classified 

Spring  Break  & New  years 

Travel  free  by  organizing 
small  groups  to  Montreal, 
New  Orleans,  Florida  and 
Mexico.  We  also  have  great 
Ski  trips!  Call  Breakaway 
Tours  @ 1-800-465-4257 
Ext.  310  for  free  promo  kit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 


whose  attempt  at  clearing  the 
ball  resulted  in  the  ball  spinning 
backward  into  the  net. 

Coach  Johnstone  said  the 
Condors’  best  chance  of  the  game 
came  when  Callaghan  made  a 
great  pass  to  the  left  side  of 
the  field  to  forward  Jose  Vasquez. 


Vasquez  put  the  ball  over  the 
helpless  St.  Clair  goalkeeper 
Andrew  Crossett,  but  the  ball 
bounced  on  the  ground  and 
veered  wide  of  the  net. 

The  loss,  which  ends  the 
Condors  season,  was  one  in 
which  the  score  could  have  been 


much  higher  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  play  of  Papadakos  and 
Callaghan. 

Despite  an  end  to  the  outdoor 
season,  the  Condors  will  move  the 
action  indoors  signalling  the  sfcirt 
of  the  indoor  soccer  season  at 
Conestoga’s  recreation  centre. 
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Photography  by  David  Smith 
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Referees  and  Boreal’s  goalie,  Marc  Laverdiere,  look  on  as  Condor  Cory  Thibeau  and  Viperes  Rene 
Tache  fight  during  a game  Oct.  25.  „ (Photo  by  corina  Hill) 

Condors  win  physical  game 


By  Corina  Hill 

The  sound  of  blades  digging  into 
the  ice  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre  roared  through 
the  silence  of  the  cold  arena 
Oct.  25. 

The  game  between  the 
Conestoga  Condors  and  the  Boreal 
Viperes  had  begun,  leaving  the 
silence  far  behind. 

“Move!  Move!”  and  “Skate!” 
were  yelled  from  both  benches  at 
the  Saturday  afternoon  game. 

The  Condors  came  out  flying 
taking  the  first  official  game  of  the 
season  7-2  from  the  Viperes. 

Boreal,  a hard-hitting  team  from 
Sudbury,  did  not  take  the  loss 
sitting  down. 

Many  players  opted  for  a more 
aggressive  style  of  play  which 
landed  them  in  the  penalty  box 
throughout  the  game. 

The  numerous  penalties  began 
early  in  the  game  when  Condor 
Chris  Bumstead  and  Viperes  Rene 
Tache  both  took  head-butting 
penalties.  Condor  Shayne  Davis 
took  an  interference  penalty  when 
he  skated  into  Boreal’s  goalie 
Marc  Laverdiere. 

The  game  was  a technical  game 
from  the  beginning,  with  12  penal- 
ties being  handed  out  before  the 
ewd  of  the  first  period.  Two  of  the 
12  penalties  went  to  Boreal’s 
Andre  Brunette.  Brunette  received 
a slashing  and  a roughing  penalty. 


It  wasn’t  until  late  in  the  first 
period  that  the  Condors  scored 
their  first  goal. 

Condor  Matt  Goodbum  deflect- 
eded  the  puck  past  Laverdiere, 
after  a shot  by  team  captain  Jeff 
White. 

The  goal  was  followed  soon  after 
by  a one-timer  by  Trevor  Uhrig, 
assisted  by  White.  White  acted  as 
the  playmaker  for  the  Condors  for 
the  first  period  of  play. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  period,  the 
Condors  were  ahead  2-0  over  the 
Viperes. 

The  line  of  Darryl  Sinclair,  Matt 
Goodbum  and  Chris  Palubeski 
dominated  the  rest  of  the  game  for 
the  Condors. 

Sinclair  scored  for  the  Condors 
on  a pass  from  assistant  captain 
Palubeski. 

Five  minutes  into  the  second 
period,  Boreal  found  Conestoga’s 
net  for  the  first  time.  Julien  Cote 
snuck  a goal  past  Condor  goalie 
Darryl  Whyte. 

There  were  plenty  of  cheap-shot 
punches  and  behind  the  play  body- 
checks  before  the  Condors  scored 
again. 

Palubeski  scored  the  goal  this 
time  with  assists  going  to  Sinclair 
and  Goodbum. 

Sinclair  scored  his  second  goal 
only  13  seconds  after  Palubeski’s 
boosting  the  score  up  to  five  for 
Conestoga. 

Condor  Travis  Gore,  who  had  a 
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goal  and  two  assists  for  the 
Condors  in  exhibition  play,  scored 
for  the  Condors  in  the  dying  sec- 
onds of  the  second  period.  His 
goal  was  assisted  by  Sean  Murray. 

The  score  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond period  put  Conestoga  ahead 
6-1. 

Boreal’s  Richard  Knight  received 
a two-minute  slashing  and  a ten- 
minute  misconduct  early  in  the 
third  period  after  swearing  at  a 
referee. 

Goodbum  shone  in  the  third  peri- 
od, when  he  scored  an  unassisted 
goal  at  13:14  in  the  third. 

A fight  in  the  final  period 
demonstrated  the  rough  play  in  the 
game. 

Tempers  flared  between  Boreal’s 
Jimmy  Ratte  and  Conestoga’s 
Cory  Thibeau.  Ratte,  who  was 
injured  earlier  in  the  game, 
showed  no  signs  of  pain  when  he 
was  throwing  punches  at  Thibeau. 
Both  players  received  a five 
minute  penalty  for  fighting  and  a 
game  suspension. 

The  fight  will  prevent  Thibeau 
from  playing  against  Sir  Sanford 
Fleming  Oct.  30. 

Boreal  scored  with  just  under 
two  minutes  left  in  the  game. 
Starter  Shawn  Aubin  scored  with 
assists  going  to  Knight  and 
Rene  Tache. 

The  next  home  game  for  the 
Condors  will  be  Nov.  22  against 
Sault  College  starting  at  2 p.m. 


Canadians 
can  add 

another  name 
to  our  list  of 
national  sport 
heroes. 

Jacques 
Villeneuve 
has  accom- 
plished what 
no  other 

Canadian,  let  alone  no  other  per- 
son has  done  in  Formula  1 car 
racing.  In  only  his  second  sea- 
son, with  a mere  33  races  under 
his  belt,  Villeneuve  has  become 
the  world  driving  champion. 

For  the  majority  of  Canadians, 
this  momentous  occasion  means 
very  little,  if  it  means  anything 
at  all,  but  for  racing  enthusiasts 
around  the  world,  Villeneuve 
has  achieved  the  status  of 
royalty. 

Villeneuve,  a 26-year-old 
native  of  Iberville,  Que.,  who 
now  makes  his  home  in  Monte 
Carlo,  has  provided  FI  fans  with 
one  of  the  most  outrageous, 
exciting  seasons  in  recent 
history. 

After  being  very  competitive  in 
his  first  year  of  FI  racing  in 
1996,  Villeneuve  entered  the 
1997  season  as  a definite 
favorite.  Anything  less  than  a 
championship  would  be 
unsatisfactory. 

For  the  first  seven  races  of  the 
17-race  schedule  Villeneuve  set 
an  unusual  precedent.  He  either 
won  a race  or  did  not  finish,  as 
was  the  case  on  June  15  at  the 
Canadian  Grand  Prix  when  he 
went  off  the  track  after  only  one 
and  a half  laps.  Ironically 
Villeneuve ’s  only  Canadian 
grand  prix  appearance  was  on  a 
track  named  in  honor  of  his 
deceased  legendary  racing  father 
Gilles  Villeneuve. 

The  up-and-down  trend  contin- 
ued off  the  course  as  well. 
Villeneuve  was  condemned  by 
FI  officials  after  he  called  them 
“bleeping  idiots”  in  responding 
to  proposed  changes  to  make 
tires  slower,  but  safer. 

Then,  prior  to  the  British 
Grand  Prix,  the  Quebecker 


surprised  everyone  with  his  hair. 
The  conservative  FI  crowd  was 
left  awestruck  when  Villeneuve 
dyed  his  thinning  brown  hair 
into  a Billy  Idol,  platinum 
blonde.  The  change  in  hair  color 
brought  the  grunge-rocking 
racer  more  publicity  than  he 
wanted. 

Villeneuve ’s  antics  off  the  race 
course  soon  ended  and  he  began 
an  earnest  attempt  at  warding  off 
his  Ferrari  arch  rival,  German 
Michael  Schumacher. 

The  two  racers  battled  tooth 
and  nail,  down  to  the  last  race  of 
the  season.  The  European  Grand 
Prix  in  Jerez,  Spain. 

After  being  disqualified  from 
the  previous  race  in  Japan  for 
passing  a yellow  warning  flag, 
Villeneuve  found  himself  one 
point  behind  Schumacher  in  the 
drivers’ point  standings. 

During  the  qualifying  session, 
held  prior  to  the  final  race, 
Villeneuve,  Schumacher  and 
Villeneuve’s,  Williams-Renault 
teammate,  Heinz-Herald 
Frentzen  defied  the  odds.  All 
three  racers  recorded  the  same 
fastest  qualifying  lap  time,  down 
to  a thousandth  of  a second. 
Once  the  race  started, 
Schumacher  lead  for  the 
majority  of  the  69  laps  with 
Villeneuve  lagging  some 
5 seconds  behind. 

But  as  he  has  done  all  season, 
Villeneuve  took  advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  Heavy  traffic  in 
front  of  Schumacher,  coupled 
with  a quick  pit  stop,  brought 
the  flying  Frenchman  within  a 
hair’s  width  of  Schumacher’s 
back  wheels. 

When  the  moment  was  right  on 
lap  48,  Villeneuve  snuck  in 
beside  Schumacher  while  tak- 
ing a comer. 

With  nothing  to  lose,  the  des- 
perate German  rammed  his  car 
into  the  Canadian’s  radiator. 

The  risky  and  less  than  sport- 
ing move,  left  Ferrari’s  driver 
spinning  his  tires  in  the  sand 
while  Villeneuve  went  on  to 
complete  the  race  and  etch  his 
name  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
race  fans. 


The  names  of  Condor  sweeper  Dan  Krauter  (12)  and  defenceman 
Andre  Movileanu  (8)  were  misspelled  in  the  Oct.  27  issue  of 
Spoke. 


